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‘l See A Big White House... .’ 


BY JAMES M. PERRY 

The New York Times’ irrepressible R. W. “Johnny” 
Apple, Jr., started talking about Ted Kennedy for 
president in 1976 on Nov. 3, 1972, while Kennedy 
was still campaigning for George McGovern. Our 
two famous poll takers, Dr. Gallup and Mr. Harris, 
began asking the voters about 1976 in October of 
1972, a whole month before McGovern’s defeat. 
Times columnist Anthony Lewis waited until Nov. 
13, six days after the election, to begin speculating 
about 1976. “‘...if Edward Kennedy wants that 
[1976] nomination,’ Lewis wrote (and we can 
almost repeat together what’s coming next), “‘it is 
hard to see anyone stopping him.” 

The whole business is bunkum: Nobody can 
predict now what’s going to happen in 1976. We 
tried the same sort of thing before the last election, 
and when it was over I wrote a book, Us & Them, 
How the Press Covered the 1972 Election, and 1 
said: 

We were prepared, before the first primary, 

to award the nomination to Muskie. We read 
Dr. Gallup’s famous poll and wrote off poor 
George McGovern. We never imagined Co 
Wallace would run in primaries in the North, 
and we couldn’t know he would be shot. We 
waited breathlessly for Lindsay to make up his 
mind; he, we said, would put an end to this 
McGovern nonsense. . . .No group of reporters 
in the history of journalism has guessed so 
wrong so often. And it was silly: we shouldn’t 


even have been in the predicting business. 
Maybe, if we have any sense, we won't be again. 


But, of course, we are. And it’s a reckless 
business. Perhaps the media’s credibility is a little 
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higher than Nixon’s or Congress’s, but it’s not 
much better than a used-car salesman’s, and it 
will get worse if we continue to predict events that 
never happen. Consider, for example, that first 
Harris poll, when the voters were interviewed prior 
to the 1972 election. Harris actually ran Kennedy 
head-to-head with the man everybody once agreed 
would be the Republican candidate for president in 
1976—Spiro T. Agnew. Well, we won’t be holding 
that election. Something unpredictable happened 
to Agnew—he decided to become a novelist. Is it 
possible that if we hadn’t been so interested in 
whether Agnew would one day be president we 
might have learned a little more about what sort of 
man he really was? 

Why do we do it? 

Tradition. Habit. Laziness. Because, 
sometimes, our editors want us to do it. Because we 
see politics as a kind of a game, a race between 
various performers, and we’re the time-keepers. 





sBtay 


Because it’s easy and because, maybe, it’s fun. It’s 
tough to write a story about what kind of governor 
George Wallace is; it’s easy to write a column 
about his chances for winning the Democratic 
nomination. We do like to ride the bus with our 
peers, and if the few of us who cover politics 
between elections can go on a private plane with a 
Connally or a Rockefeller or a Kennedy, all the 
better. 


We are accused of being ideologues, but we 
really aren’t. As I’ve said before, we’re much more 
interested in a candidate’s style (or, more 
frequently, his lack of it), his professionalism, the 
quality of his staff, the reaction of the crowd to his 
speeches, and, finally and most importantly, his 
chances for success. After all, we didn’t celebrate 
George McGovern, the candidate of the left, in 
1972. Our candidate, the one we said would win, 
was Ed Muskie, and we thought he was squarely in 
the center. 


It is especially reckless to pursue horse race 
political reporting now because two very special 
conditions prevail. In the beginning, back in early 
1973, it appeared Nixon would serve out his second 
term in decent order and that a polite scramble 
would ensue to pick his successor. But now Nixon 
may be forced to resign, or he may be impeached, 
and Vice President Ford may become president. 
That confuses everything. Until we know if Ford is 
going to become president, we can know almost 
nothing else. The situation with the Democrats is 
almost as difficult. Until we know if Ted Kennedy 
wants the nomination, we can know almost nothing 
else. 


Ford says he won’t seek the nomination in 
(continued on page 18) 
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Touche 


My comments: 

1) I will never again quote a cab driver 
(“Epiphany, Driver, And Step On It!”—March, 
1974). 

2) How come you spelled my name wrong? 

—Robert Alan Aurthur 
East Hampton, N.Y. 


Stalking the Maven 


Ethel Strainchamps, “[MORE/’s resident usage 
maven,” needs to bear down harder. I refer to her 
defense, in response to a reader’s criticism [Letters 
—February, 1974], of [MORE]’s use of the word 
“‘attendee,”’ to mean “one who attends a function.” 
I would never use “attendee” myself, to mean 
anything, but I suppose the word is semantically 
and historically, if not gracefully, defensible. Most 
of what Strainchamps says in her argument, 
however, is not. 

“We also,” she says, “have defectee, 
divorcee, returnee, respondee and amputee, who 
may either have done, or been done to, or both.” 
That is to say, a “‘defectee”’ is either a defector (just 
because two words have quite contradictory suf- 
fixes is no reason why they mightn’t as well mean 
the same thing) or someone who has been defected. 
Or—I see, now— someone who has been defected 
to. Or all of the above. If Solzhenitsyn had left 
Russia of his own accord, then he and Heinrich 
Boll would have been defectees. Hell of a handy 
word. And, furthermore, an amputee may be 
someone who amputates. A double amputee might 
be someone who amputates and has had something 
amputated. 

Not in my book, nor even in Webster's 
Third—where “attendee” may indeed be found, as 
Strainchamps points out. But inclusion in that 
great descriptive dictionary means that a usage has 
attained a certain currency, not that it is well- 
advised. Webster's Third shocked purists not, for 
God's sake, by its “‘acceptance of Americanisms,” 
as Strainchamps says, but by its refusal to serve as 
a good-usage maven. The terrible possibility exists 
now, thanks to [MORE], that the words defectee 
and respondee will be included in Webster's 
Fourth. They aren’t in my copy of the Third. 
(“‘Returnee,”” by the way, is military jargon, and 
probably ought not to occur in civilian prose. 
“Divorcee” is sexist, which doesn’t mean that it 
ought to be purged, necessarily, but that it should 


Liebling Ill 
Counter -Convention 


Reports that Richard Nixon will announce 
his resignation at the A. J. Liebling Counter- 
Convention are greatly exaggerated. Short of 
that, however, we are slowly stitching 
together what we hope will be a compelling 
2.5 days in May. The dates: May 10-12. The 
place: New York’s Roosevelt Hotel. Further 
details and a list of some of the participants 
appear on the back page of this issue—along 
with a coupon we hope you'll fill out and send 
in soon. . . .Alse, a reminder to students: the 
deadline for entries in [MORE]s media 
criticism contest is April 15. 














not be used without a grain of salt.) 

I am grateful for Strainchamps’ references 
to Liebling’s use of “mountainy” and “con- 
tradictious.” Those are good, tangy, requisite 
words, which refine the language. (““Mountainy” 
has a different feel from “‘mountainous,” and 
“‘contradictious” a different meaning from 
“contradictory.”) The language is coarsened, on 
the other hand, by wholesale use of the suffix “- 
ee.” And a coarsening of the language is a coar- 
sening of, among other things, the body politic. 

One other thing. Could we have a 
moratorium, for freshness sake, on the word 
“maven” for five or ten years? 

—Roy Blount, Jr. 
Sports I lustrated 
New York, N.Y. 

Ali’s Follies 
Since I deal with Muhammad Ali in person, and 
have come to take his antics for granted, 
Christopher Lehmann-Haupt’s perception of how 
pre-fight TV appearances by Ali and Joe Frazier 
distorted the reality of the fight for him is a 
valuable insight for me (Furthermore—March, 
1974). It explains why some people see Ali as a 
fallen hero becoming shrill and even cruel to avoid 
the death of being a bore. I simply regard him as a 
genius in manipulating the media for his own 
ends—frequently shrill and comedian-cruel in the 
past—and one of the few entertainers who has 
worn well in more than a decade of exposure. A 
little frayed on the edges perhaps, but still a 

very worthy contender. 

As for the scoring of the fight: Although 
both men from the Times scored it narrowly for 
Frazier, 12 of the 13 writers covering for the News, 
Post and Newsday scored it for Ali, five with a 
minimum of eight rounds. (There were, in- 
cidentally, the same number of minority reports on 
the first fight.) All three officials gave it to Ali, two 
awarding Frazier just four rounds. And Jimmy 
Jacobs, the fight film producer and archivist, 
studied the film four times and came away with a 
verdict of 10-1-1 Ali. 

—tLarry Merchant 
New York Post 
New York, N.Y. 


Professionalism 


Yours was a fine and accurate piece on the Wire 
Service Guild’s struggle with the Associated Press 
to make gains in the professional lives of its 
staffers. [Column Two-February, 1974.] 

As a negotiator of the 1974-5 contract, I 
would merely like to point out one near-inaccuracy 
in your article. You say that the WSG 
Professionalism Committee “succeeded in getting 
the WSG to propose a handful of professionalism 
demands when negotiations began last fall.’”’ That 
sentence implies that the negotiators had to be 
persuaded, or perhaps were unwilling, to present 
the professionalism demands. To the contrary, the 
nearly same demands were presented to the AP in 
the previous negotiations two years ago and neither 
the AP National Committee, Executive Committee, 
Sectional Conferences and the Negotiating 
Committee nor anyone else in WSG needed to be 
persuaded to seek professional standards in for- 
mulating contract demands. ... 

—Adolph Bernotes 
AP-WSG Vice President 
New York, N.Y. 





Continuing Sagas 


Citing ill health, Truman Capote cancelled his 
well-publicized assignment to cover the Houston 
mass-murder trial for The Washington. Post 
[Hellbox—February, 1974] ten days before the 
trial began. Although the trial has since been 
delayed until July, there are no plans to re- 
engage Capote, because “the magic moment”’ is 
gone, according to William B. Dickinson, Jr. of 
the Washington Post Writers Group, which was 
syndicating Capote’s reports. As for rumors that 
Capote’s illness was a sham, Dickinson notes, 
“‘He’d passed through here the week before and 
was suffering from a severe chronic cough that 
was related apparently to post-nasal drip. He 
did not look well.”” Meanwhile, the Post for- 
feited $60,000 in contracts with 55 newspapers. 
Says Dickinson: “That certainly didn’t make me 
feel real good.” 


The Chancellor 
Connection 


“*...we'll have a report on a group of Black 
Panthers who are carrying sick people in an 
ambulance; which is something of a switch—a 
few years ago, the Panthers were putting people 
in ambulances.” 
—John Chancellor, on the NBC 
Nightly News (Feb. 25), introducing a 
filmed report on a Panther ambulance 
service in Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Fairy Tales 
Can Come True 


New Times, which promotes itself as “a 
magazine that promises to be honest with you,” 
has assigned Clifford Irving to do a phony in- 
terview with Richard Nixon. The article, 
possibly first in a series, will be ‘fun and 
lighthearted in tone,” says publisher George 
Hirsch, who notes that “Cliff has great flair as a 
storyteller.” The interview will be labeled a hoax 
when it appears, but publication date is in- 
definite because the author told New Times he 
isn’t very good with deadlines. Irving, mean- 
while, his histrionic sense intact, neatly declined 
to call the project a hoax. Then did he really 
interview Nixon? “Let’s let the piece stand on its 
own,” says Irving, with the self-possession of a 
man whose idea has finally found its time. 


Doris Day for 
Bureau Chief 


The Newspaper Guild of New York was thrown 
an unexpected curve by Reuters management in 
their recent contract negotiations. On Feb. 14, 
the news agency proposed that employee of- 
fenses punishable by firing without severance 
pay should include the use of “bad language.” 
Immediately, several reporters feared for their 
jobs because they were occasionally guilty of 
misplaced metaphors and dangling participles. 
But Reuters personnel manager Timothy Potter 
explained that “bad language’ means using 
“swear words” in. the newsroom (therefore, 
presumably, bad grammar was still acceptable). 

He didn’t elaborate. 
The Reuters Guild unit found amusing the idea 
(continued on page 4) 








Morley Safer and Mike Wallace of ‘60 Minutes” 


Oe sumone to “60 Minutes,” the 
CBS News showcase that is unique in public 
affairs programming for being consistently 
provocative, stylish, and tough. Now in its 
fifth year, the program has succeeded by 
applying a magazine format to its exclusive 
interviews, critical reporting, and imaginative 
features.Moreover, it has done so despite the 
fierce pressures of a weekly broadcast and the 
considerable restrictions commercial 
television traditionally imposes on en- 
terprising journalism. 

The program’s most obvious strength is 
the appealing mix of co-editors Morley Safer 
and Mike Wallace. With some 15 stories 
always in the works, they rely heavily on the 
legwork of 14 full-time producers; still, the 
correspondents set the tone for each piece. 
Wry,-witty, and discerning, Safer specializes 
in mood pieces and essays. He has captured 
the flavor of Miami’s Cuban community, the 
Irish Republic, and the New Hebrides 
Islands. He has explained the game of 
cricket, and in one memorable segment, 
explored the mystique of the Rolls Royce. 


Hard news reporting—on heroin 
trafficking or tax loopholes—usually 
falls to Wallace. Once television’s nastiest 
interviewer, Wallace has modified his 
abrasiveness and is now merely its toughest, 
smartest questioner. “Along with skepticism 
and enthusiasm, I try to bring a kind of 
innocence to each story,” says Wallace, who 
in recent months has pinioned such non- 
innocents as John Ehrlichman, Norman 
Mailer, and the Shah of Iran. The program’s 
most controversial segment was ‘‘The Selling 
of Colonel Herbert,” a “media celebrity 
saint’”” who Wallace decided needed closer 
scrutiny. Herbert is suing CBS for $40 
million. 

Although pieces are occasionally topical, 
there is no attempt to conventionally follow 
the headlines. Watergate, for instance, has 
been handled with some interviews, with 


a contrasting look at how British elections are 
run, with a Safer report on the Teapot Dome 
scandal. One of the program’s chief virtues is 
its wide range of subjects, including of late 
the media. 

Wallace analyzed local TV’s shift toward 
sensational news as seen at San Francisco’s 
KGO. Another report, also by Wallace, was 
critical of press junkets—and did not fail to 
mention that CBS sponsors such trips and 
that Walter Cronkite has accepted free rides. 
Safer feels strongly that such press stories 
could reduce “60 Minutes” to “a racy trade 
journal.” But Wallace is convinced there is not 
enough self-criticism by the media, and plans 
to continue exploring the subject. 

Behind the smart-looking sets and 
quality editing is executive producer Don 
Hewitt, creator of the magazine format, who 
breaks up each show’s three reports with 
viewers’ letters and a weekly debate. The 
letters, originally a concession to the Agnew 
media criticism, afford a rare outlet for 
viewer participation in an otherwise one-way 
medium. Less successful is ‘“Point-Counter- 
point,” the pairing of liberal Nicholas von 
Hoffman and conservative James J. 
Kilpatrick in what has become a mostly 
predictable, theatrical exchange of opinion. 


In the end, “60 Minutes” underscores 
the unrealized potential of television. It is 
incisive, informative, and frequently 
revealing—‘‘a villain exposed, a hero 
discovered, a situation illuminated,” as 
Wallace puts it. But the program’s principle 
strength is really not the uncovering of new 
information. As everyone knows—but few 
network executives seem to care about—only 
television can show confusion, duplicity, 
injustice. But only “60 Minutes” regularly 
harnesses this power, skillfully translating 
important stories onto films seen by 
audiences dwarfing those of any publication. 
With intelligence, clarity, and above all, the 
bite that Wallace contributes, the program is a 
model of what television reporting ought to 
be. 














(continued from page 3) 

of devising lists of obscenities acceptable to 
management; and a recent Guild newsletter 
speculated on how members of the Reuters 
hierarchy, some of whdm “rose from obscure 
and tough backgrounds to their present 
eminence,” could be “Salvation Army majors in 
their speech.”” But Guild members also deplored 
the possible restrictions on their First Amend- 
ment freedoms. 

Management will not comment on any 
contract proposals, which would apply to all 
Reuters personnel in North America. As for 
whether all the fuss about “swear words”’ isn’t 
just the slightest bit silly, says Potter: “It isn’t.” 
Meanwhile, negotiations continue, and who the 
hell knows what might happen?—JAY SCOTT 


A Tough Ad 
To Digest 


In November 1971, Nicholas von Hoffman 
related in [MORE] (‘Where Not to Find Your 


New Car’’) the travail of Car/Puter, the ad- 
venturous Brooklyn concern which for $7.50 
provides consumers with a computerized print- 
out of the dealer’s cost and retail price of any 
automobile. Hundreds of thousands of 
prospective purchasers have found the in- 
formation invaluable in bargaining with hard- 
sell auto salesmen. For a small fee, Car/Puter 
also arranges for Suyers to purchase cars 
through participating dealers for only $125 
above dealer cost, less than half the usual 
markup. 

Understandably, Car/Puter has been 
vigorously opposed by most local car dealers. 
And as heavy local advertisers, they have made 
it almost impossible for Car/Puter to run ad- 
vertising. At last count, according to Car/Puter 
president Arnold Wonsever, his ads had been 
formally rejected by 42 publications, including 
the Post and Daily News in New York, and 
verbally rejected by many more. 

In turning Wonsever down, most media, 
not surprisingly, are vague in explaining why. 





One of the best reasons to buy an Opel, said 
the quarter-page ad in the Jan. 21 New 
York Times, is that “the price is hardly 
what you might expect to pay for a European 
touring car of such Aryan qualifications.” 
That morning, telephones began ringing at 
the Times, the Anti-Defamation League, and 
the American Jewish Congress, with callers 
protesting that “Aryan” evoked Naziism, 
racism, and anti-Semitism. By the time these 
complaints were conveyed to McCann- 
Erickson, Opel’s advertising agency, the 
firm’s personnel were already nervous, its 
client upset, and the reaction swift. At a cost 
of “thousands” of dollars, the agency 
managed to pull the ad from 14 of 20 
scheduled newspapers, then revised the copy 
and mailed adjusted proofs to all 20 papers. 
The new version, which ran in the Jan. 28 
Times, referred simply to “a European 
touring car with such credentials.” 

McCann-Erickson maintains that the 
author of the offending prose was a 
copywriter “‘too young’’ to know the con- 
notations of the word “‘Aryan.”’ Indeed, ‘‘the 
copywriter is terribly crushed by his error,” 
agency president Eugene Kummel assured a 
complainant, Henry Schwarzschild, of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, in a letter of 
apology. Moreover, he “has been properly 
chastised”’ and “given new and extra review- 
procedures,”’ wrote board chairman Richard 
S. Marker to Richard Cohen at the American 
Jewish Congress. Of course, as Marker 
himself notes in the letter, once the original 
ad was completed by the copywriter, ‘‘copy 
for this kind of advertising goes through 
numerous and careful checks” both at the 
agency and at the client’s company. Yet “chow 
this got through we simply cannot deter- 
mine.” 

But Raymond Kryvicky, the account 
executive handling Opel in M-E’s Troy, 
Mich., office, gives the following version of 











Do Biond Cars Have More Fun? 





the incident. “Everyone who saw the ad 
caught the word, and marked it on the copy 
to delete,” he says, and Buick-Opel—the 
Troy office’s major client—treviewed the copy 
with the deletion mark in place. Then while 
transmitting the ad via telecopier to and from 
the agency’s New York office, the notation 
was blurred; and the typesetter missed the 
instructions to delete. Although the proofs 
were rechecked after the copy was set in type, 
says Kryvicky, “somehow no one noticed that 
the word had not been deleted.” 

. Somehow the word also slipped by the 
Times advertising acceptability department, 
which must approve ads prior to publication. 
Times policy precludes language offensive to 
public taste or to any racial or ethnic group. 
“It was either a question of someone not 
getting that far down into the copy, or not 
realizing the significance,” says department 
manager Robert P. Smith. The revised ad, 
however, was read “word for word all the way 





down to the bottom.” CLAUDIA COHEN 





“They just say it’s unacceptable and that’s it,” 
declares Wonsever. Reader's Digest, though, 
was remarkably candid. In an August 14,1972, 
letter to Wonsever, Burton H. Boersma, the 
Digest’s New York sales office manager, said his 
magazine had rejected a Wonsever ad after 
showing Car/Puter’s press kit to its Detroit ad 
personnel, “‘who are, of course, most directly in 
touch with the automotive industry on a per- 
sonal day-to-day basis.’”’ The problem with 
Car/Puter’s advertising, Boersma went on, is its 
“direct competitiveness with automotive 
dealers. 1 know you will understand that 
manufacturers do not like to advertise in media 
which dealers do not heartily endorse. Over the 
years, Reader's Digest has spent considerable 
time and money attending dealer conventions, — 
merchandising car advertising in our pages for 
the express purpose of gaining enthusiastic 
dealer support for Digest-advertised products. 
In our judgment it would be foolish to 
deliberately accept advertising which might tend 
to destroy that very franchise it has taken years 
to build.” 

When the Digest, in December, 1973, 
briefly mentioned Car/Puter in a digested 
version of two articles from Family Circle, 
Wonsever, thinking the magazine might have 
reconsidered using its ad acceptance policy to 
protect its advertisers, again submitted a 
proposed Car/Puter ad. On March 4, Boersma 
again rejected it. The ‘rationale’ of his previous 
letter, Boersma wrote, ‘‘still makes sense to us 
from a practical business point of view.” 

A component of the Digest’s practical 
business point of view may be the fact that of the 
70 full-page ads from outside advertisers in the 
New York edition of the Digest’s March issue, 
no less than 24 were placed by auto companies, 
including eight apiece from General Motors and 
Ford—doubtless a healthy chunk of the $73.9 
million the magazine took in in ad revenue last 

ear. 
, At press time, Wonsever was preparing to 
file a $6 million lawsuit against the Digest. 


—CHRIS WELLES 


In our February issue, the article about the 
license challenges to the two Florida television 
stations owned by The Washington Post Co. was 
accompanied by a short sidebar by contributing 
editor Bob Kuttner on the Justice Department’s 
actions against broadcast stations owned by 
newspaper publishers in St. Louis and Des 
Moines. Kuttner’s report. began: “In a kind of 
dry run for the Administration’s next move 
against The Washington Post... .” As a 
number of readers have pointed out, this sur- 
mise was questionable. “My assumption,” 
Kuttner writes, “that the Justice Department 
actions were intended to harass the media 
turned out to be quite wrong, or at least un- 
proven, Susanna McBee, of The Washington 
Post, concluded after a lengthy investigation 
that the Justice Department move originated 
with career officials, and was not coordinated 
with the White House. The purpose of the 
department’s actions, which have been in the 
works for many months, is to break up con- 
centrations of media ownership around the 
country. I have no evidence that opponents of 
the Administration were singled out.” 





This Broadcast Will Be Delayed 


BY KAY MILLS 


To the bureaucrats at the Federal Communications 
Commission, it doubtless came as little surprise 
that. the Symbionese Liberation Army delivered 
its first tape-recorded messages about Patricia 
Hearst to Berkeley's KPFA-FM. Like the other 
three FM stations operated by the Pacifica 
Foundation (WBAI in New York, KPFK in Los 
Angeles and KPFT in Houston), KPFA offers the 
kind of freewheeling, anything goes radio that 
upsets the quiet flow of coffee breaks and con- 
ventional thought that embalms the FCC and most 
other regulatory agencies in Washington. No sir, 
you can almost hear them say as they dump in the. 
Preem, no outfit that attracts kidnappers deserves 
another outlet—and certainly not in Washington. 

Indeed, Pacifica has been bucking this 
mentality since April 2, 1968, when it first applied 
for a Washington station. Those were different 
days, of course. Long hair was growing, sideburns 
descending. There had been the free speech 
demonstrations in Berkeley. Ralph Nader had 
hinted that the family car might be less than all 
those showy ads implied. The Vietnam war was 
escalating, as were the protests. Blacks rioted in 
‘Watts, Detroit, Chicago and, only days after the 

Pacifica application went in, all across the country 
after Martin Luther King, Jr., was assassinated. As 
former commissioner Nicholas Johnson puts it, the 
FCC considered Pacifica part of the feared “hippie, 
tadical, freak, violent counter-culture.” 

And, to a degree, it was. More than any 
radio in the country, Pacifica’s listener-sponsored 
‘stations devoted themselves to the agony of the 
*sixties—sometimes perceptively, sometimes 
simple-mindedly, sometimes controversially. There 
-were live broadcasts of anti-war demonstrations 
that sometimes went on for more than 12 hours; 
there’ were dramatic readings from the 
Congressional Record set to music, and there was 
(and is) a determined openness that gives voice to 
‘blacks, chicanos, the klan, homosexuals and 
anyone else who seeks access. Inevitably, this kind 
of radio offends—as when KPFK broadcast a 
scatological religious poem, Jehovah's Child, during 
a discussion of whether a teacher should have been 
fired for using it in class as an example of por- 
nography. 

In its application for the Washington outlet, 
Pacifica concedes its goals are to serve as “an 
alternative to the conventional.” But most of what 
it has in mind hardly qualifies as bomb-throwing— 
classical music, Shakespeare’s plays, Senate 
hearings and other programming taking advantage 
of the city’s unique resources. Such benign 
programming, in fact, is typical of Pacifica stations 
elsewhere; perhaps 10 per cent of the broadcast day 
is devoted to the kind of fare that stirs the passions, 
political or otherwise. Yet from the start six years 
ago, the FCC bureaucrats have ignored the bulk of 
Pacifica’s programming and focused instead on its 
politics and “bad taste.” And the stall goes on. 


d. March 6, 1969, the National Education 
Foundation (NEF), composed in part of ministers, 
resubmitted an application for the FM outlet. 
Twice before, the FCC staff had denied NEF 
applications on grounds they did not qualify as 
educational broadcasters, which they had to be to 
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receive this non-commercial license. But that 
August, FCC sent Pacifica into comparative 
hearing with NEF. On a 4-2 vote, the commission 
set up what Pacifica lawyers later called virtually 
““‘boundless”’ criteria for determining who would 
get the license. The commission would judge the 
“legal, financial, technical and _ other’’ 
qualifications of both foundations. 

The FCC’s motivations are fuzzy. Some 
familiar with the deliberations say the commission 
staff felt that because NEF had sufficiently 
modified its application, it should at least get a 
hearing. In 1966, the U.S. Court of Appeals tossed 
out one major FCC ruling in a Jackson, Miss., 
license fight for failure to grant a hearing, so the 
bureaucrats were tnderstandably jumpy. 
Moreover, some on the FCC staff believed NEF 
should surely lose as unqualified. One com- 
missioner also thought there was special reason to 
consider NEF for it was “locally based, with ties to 
the community.” For their part, Johnson and 
Kenneth Cox dissented, saying the hearing order 
constituted “harassment.” 

Only two days before NEF filed its ap- 
plication, the FCC had renewed Pacifica’s Los 
Angeles and Berkeley licenses, finding them 
“legally, technically, financially and otherwise 
qualified.”’” If programming were to be 
questioned—as ultimately it was under the scope of 
these issues—would not a better time have been in 
the renewal process? 

Two months after the FCC designated the 
Washington application for a hearing, it approved 
a construction permit for a new Pacifica station in 
Houston. Winy Houston and not Washington? Now 
that NEF has withdrawn from the case, why 
Houston—which still operates unlicensed on 
temporary authority—and not Washington? And 
while we’re asking questions, why are all Pacifica’s 
licenses facing deferred renewal pending the 
outcome of this case? The FCC just concluded a 
lengthy case concerning RKO-General’s license to 
KHJ-TV in Los Angeles, but during that 
proceeding allowed RKO to buy WAXY-FM in 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. As Nick Johnson suggests, 
rules may be different for the FCC’s “commercial 
friends.” 


Several FCC members, both past and pre- 
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sent, insist having Pacifica and NEF tested on 
the same issues was standard procedure with 
standard criteria. “Oh, no,” says commissioner 
Cox, who in his own way was just as outspoken as 
the maverick Johnson. “They didn’t have to have 
the same issues. You can say, “We have financial 
questions about A, and B and C look okay. We 
want to ask about media control for B but A and C 
are okay and then maybe we want to ask about 
technical feasibility for C.’’’ Walter Miller, FCC 
Broadcast Bureau attorney working on the case, 
agreed that raising such a broad range of issues 
was “unusual” for anyone already operating 
stations. “ 
Then there is the length of this case. FCC 
people can all reel off deliberations which have 
taken longer. But even ex-FCC member Rosel G. 
Hyde, who was chairnian when Pacifica was sent to 
hearings, acknowledges this has not been routine 
length. “‘This is not a routine applicant,” he adds. 


A case history compiled by Pacifica lawyers 
trudges through the days, months and years in the 
proceedings. After the case was sent to hearings, 
NEF sought on Sept. 19, 1969, to add Pacifica’s 
other stations to the proceedings so complaints 
against them could be examined. Then: 


eSept. 30—A pre-hearing conference was held at 
the FCC to determine procedures. 

e Oct. 29—Pacifica’s Houston application was 
granted, conditioned on the outcome of the 
Washington hearing. “ 

e Oct. 30—WBAI license was renewed. 

e Dec. 4—+FCC ruled nothing in WBAI’s past 
operations bore on Pacifica’s qualifications to run 
the Washington station. 

eJan. 27, 1970—Another pre-hearing con- 
ference. Hearings were to begin April 21. 

e March 19—Hearings postponed to June 15 
because of lawyers’ work schedules. (Much of 
Pacifica’s legal work is being done on a pro bono 
publico basis by the prestigious Washington firm 
of Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin and Kahn. Many 
applicants lack such counsel, and without it they 
can easily be outwaited by the FCC to the point at 
which they can no longer afford to fight.) 

eJune 12—Howard University had. sought 
belatedly to apply for the license. Its petition was 
denied but NEF and Pacifica were directed to 
create opportunities for blacks to help plan local 
programming and possibly be trained at the 
station. 

eJune 15—Hearings postponed to work out 
ways to comply with the FCC directive in the 
Howard case. 

e Sept. 4—Pacifica advised FCC of a possibility 
NEF would withdraw if reimbursed for expenses. 

e Sept. 2, 1971—Negotiations broke down. New 
hearings impossible until early 1972 because of 
administrative law judge’s “crushing’’ hearing 
schedule. 

e Feb. 10, 1972—NEF withdrew officially. NEF’s 
attorney George Douglas said in an interview that 
many of the principal applicants have since found 
another Washington-area station which airs their 
programs. In addition, said Douglas, they were 
questioning going on with what had already been 
almost a three-year hearing “when you don’t know 
who'll win—or if anyone will win.” : 

e Dec. 27—Judge ordered hearings to resume 
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eJan. 16, 1973—Informal conference agreed 
hearings to resume April 2. 

e Feb. 9—Pacifica asked if it could provide 
audio coverage of the proceedings. 

e Feb. 12—The Broadcast Bureau complained a 
Pacifica-sought amendment ‘will lead to 
enlargement of the issues thereby lengthening the 
proceeding.” It also sought to add ex parte and 
unauthorized transfer of control issues. 

e Feb 22—Judge denied Pacifica’s request for 
audio coverage. In this order, Judge James Tierney 
added that “this case already suffers a protracted 
history. ..It is almost overripe for completion.” 

e March 19—Judge denied Broadcast Bureau 
request to dismiss the Pacifica application. 

e April 2—Hearings began. 


A... two days, Pacifica complained that 
the issues remained too broad. Broadcast Bureau 
attorneys were seeking to explore programming 
decisions at other Pacifica stations, and were using 
the hearings to question anything Pacifica had 
done during 25 years on the air. The bureau put 
together a long list of allegedly obscene broadcasts, 
notwithstanding the fact that the FCC had cleared 
Pacifica on each charge when it occurred. Likewise, 
Pacifica stations had repeatedly gotten renewals, 
which would seem to indicate that the commission 
had found no general barrier to Pacifica holding a 
broadcast license. The hearings became a fishing 
expedition. The bureau even tried to cite Pacifica 
for having “changed ownership” without notifying 
the FCC. This turned out to mean that several 
directors of the foundation merely had been 
replaced over the years. 


Pacifica’s lawyers filed a “petition for 
extraordinary relief,” charging that by now the 
proceeding threatened to become ‘‘an obscenity 
trial.”’ If the commission allowed a program-by- 
program assessment, “‘the chilling effect upon the 
free and unfettered exercise of First Amendment 
rights which would flow from such an assessment is 
obvious,”’ they wrote, adding: 

“The danger of such chilling effect is not 
mere shibboleth, but is real and immediate.” If the 
commission concludes that Pacifica can properly 
be required to justify past programming decisions 
in response to a generally framed qualifying issue, 
the commission will be sending a powerful message 
to other licensees to the effect that they had better 
be sure their programs offend no one.” 

On Sept. 19, 1973, the commission dropped 
the qualifying issues, leaving only the ex parte and 
transfer of control questions. 

Johnson and commissioner Benjamin 
Hooks dissented from the latter part of the 
decision, with Hooks writing that Pacifica does not 
deny—as alleged in the ex parte charge by the 
Broadcast Bureau—that an employee asked KPFK 
listeners through a program guide to write 
favorably to the FCC about the Washington ap- 
plication. “It is highly improbable that this issue 
would be ultimately disqualifying,’ Hooks said. 
Concluding that the transfer of control violation is 
probably ‘“guileless’’ as well, Hooks added that 
considering the fact “‘that Pacifica licenses have 
been granted and renewed with attendant public 
interest findings over the years, I would vote to 
decide without a hearing and, on the basis of the 
present record, to grant” the license immediately. 

Throughout this case, Congressmen have 
not been silent. In addition to the 1969 Hill in- 
terrogation over Pacifica, they have sent letters to 
FCC members. Not being direct parties to the case, 
they don’t get rebuked for private communications 
with decision makers. Rep. Lawrence J. Hogan of 


~ Maryland wrote in June, 1969, to protest granting 





of a Washington license because of the “pre- 
eminence of time allotment to the communist party 
point of view” on Pacifica stations. Rep. Tim Lee 
Carter of Kentucky wrote he could not agree with 
either the proposed D.C. or Houston licenses. Rep. 
John R. Rarick of Louisiana also wrote directly 
opposing the application. 

Letters like those from Hogan, Carter and 
Rarick go into a special “dockets communications 
file’ which commissioners don’t see. Responses 
come from commission. staff. However, placed 
directly in the docket of this case—where the 
commissioners can see it and where it evidently 
should not be—is a July, 1969, letter from then 
Rep. H. Allen Smith of California. He asked for an 
investigation into contentions that Pacifica stations 
“may not be acting in the best interests of the 
welfare of the American people.” 


Letters on existing stations go into those 
stations’ files and responses go out over various 
signatures, including those of commissioners. For 
example, in the KPFK complaint files are letters 
from former Rep. John Schmitz charging it with 
broadcasting communist programs and “material 
that is indecent and degrading.” In March, 1971, 
he devoted the first page of his newsletter to 
“Federal Funding of Airwave Pollution,” a 
complaint about a $35,480 Health, Education and 
Welfare grant to KPFK despite communist ties of 
some people who had appeared on the station. 


An examination of the WBAI file reveais a 
scathing letter written in 1969 to then FCC 
chairman Hyde by New York Rep. Bertram L. 
Podell, who protested its “wildly irrational and 
defamatory utterances.” ‘““These madmen must be 
removed from the air,’”’ Podell insisted. Ex-Rep. 
Seymour Halpern of New York requested an in- 
vestigation of the poetry reading over WBAI by the 
black teacher. Emanuel Celler disagreed with 
WBAI’s attempt to shield itself “‘with a mistaken 
interpretation of the First Amendment,” which he 
said does not protect ‘defamation of character, 
obscenity [or] incitement to violence.’’ Harold 
Taylor, then WBAI board chairman, had said that 
while the poem’s views were repugnant to the 
people of WBAI, the “cure of bigotry” is not served 
by suppressing views “we consider reprehensible.” 
Eliminating them would raise questions con- 
cerning freedom of speech and serve the ends of 
those ‘“‘who would refine the rawness of truth in 
order to make it socially convenient.” 

Sen. Jacob Javits also wrote asking the FCC 
what action it was taking in the WBAI case. Scores 
of other congressmen bucked constituents’ letters 
of complaint or praise about all three stations to 
the commission. Only California Rep. Phillip 
Burton, a San Francisco Democrat, among the 
Congressional letter writers, spoke up in support of 
Pacifica. 

In this political climate, the FCC nitpicks 
away and Pacifica’s lawyers have no clue as to how 
the case will end—or when. Some observers do 
believe that the commission ultimately will approve 
the application, but delay is still very much the 
order of today. 


i. Pacifica were the only threat to the quiet 
days of FCC bureaucracy, its tale might warrant a 
brief obituary and nothing more. But Pacifica’s 
plight symbolizes virtually every attempt to pump 
fresh air through all federal regulatory agencies in 
Washington. Attempts to rid Saturday morning 
television of hard-sell commercials aimed at 
creating kiddie consumers and instead to stimulate 
more constructive programs for a wide age-range of 
children stumble along to what surely will be a 
wishy-washy conclusion at the FCC. Attempts to 
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expand the commission’s fairness doctrine to 
include rebuttals to questionable claims in com- 
mercials—such as slick oil company pieties—slide 
toward a fatal end at the FCC. Attempts to force 
advertisers to correct deceptive statements falter at 
the Federal Trade Commission, with the decision 
that, yes, Wonder Bread ads were misleading but, 


‘no, the bakery need not run corrective ads. 


Hearings, negotiation, preliminary findings and 
appeals wear out all but the hardiest, exhausting 
the budgets of public interest groups or the small 
companies with a different idea. 

Industry will continue to regulate its 
regulators until presidents stop appointing former 
broadcasters to the FCC, oil company lawyers to 
the Federal Power Commission and FTC, and 
former congressmen, White House aides and 
political campaign workers all over the regulatory 
lot. And as long as big industry sets the mood, 
mavericks like Pacifica will wait and watch. 
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Undercovering The CIA 


BY VICTOR L. MARCHETTI AND JOHN D. MARKS 


Editor's note: In June, Alfred A. Knopf Inc. will 
publish The CIA and the Cult of Intelligence by 
Victor L. Marchetti, who worked for the agency for 
14 years, and John D. Marks, a former assistant to 
the Department of State's director of intelligence. 
The book will appear with 162 deletions demanded 
by the CIA. On the page opposite, Brit Hume, 
[MORE]'s Washington editor, explores the legal 
and censorship issues involved in a battle that dates 
back to the spring of 1972 when U.S. marshals 
arrived at Marchetti's home outside Washington 
with a temporary restraining order. In their book, 
Marchetti and Marks deal at length with the CIA 
and the press. The following article is adapted from 
that material and other related research collected 
by the authors. ’ 


On Sept. 23, 1970, syndicated columnist Charles 
Bartlett was handed, by a Washington-based 
official of ITT, an internal report sent in by the 
company’s two representatives in Chile, Hal 
Hendrix and Robert Berrellez. This eight-page 
document—marked ‘Personal and Con- 
fidential’’—said that the American ambassador to 
Chile had received the “green light to move in the 
name of President Nixon. ..[with] maximum 
authority to do all possible—short of a Dominican 
Republic-type action—to keep Allende from taking 
power.”’ It stated that the Chilean army “has been 
assured full material and financial assistance by 
the US military establishment” and that ITT had 
“pledged [its financial] support if needed” to the 
anti-Allende forces. 

Instead of launching an immediate in- 
vestigation into what could have been one of the 
biggest stories of the year, Bartlett did exactly what 
ITT hoped he would do: he wrote a column on 
Sept. 28 about the dangers of a “classic Com- 
munist-style assumption of power” in Chile. He did 
see some hope that “Chile will find a way to avert 
the inauguration of Salvador Allende,” but 
thought there was little the United States could 
“profitably do” and that “Chilean politics should 
be left to the Chileans.” He did not inform his 
readers that he had a document in his possession 
that indicated that Chilean politics were being left 
to the Central Intelligence Agency and ITT. 

“I was only interested in the political 
analysis,” Bartlett explained in an _ interview. 
“*I didn’t take seriously the Washington stuff—the 
description of machinations within the U.S. 
government. [The ITT men who wrote the report] 
had not been in Washington; they had been in 
Chile.” Yet by Bartlett’s own admission, his Sept. 
28 column was based on the ITT report—in places 
to the point of paraphrase. He wrote about several 
incidents occuring in Chile that he could not 
possibly have verified in Washington. Most 
reporters will not use material‘of this sort unless 
they can check it out with an independent source, 
so Bartlett was showing extraordinary faith in the 
reliability of his informants. 

An ITT official also gave the same report to 
Time’s Pentagon correspondent, John Mulliken. 
Mulliken covered neither the CIA nor Chile as part 
of his regular beat, and he sent the ITT document 
to Time’s headquarters in New York for possible 
action. As far as he knows Time never followed up 
on the story. He attributes this to ‘“‘bureaucratic 
stupidity—the system, not the people.”’ He explains 
that Time had shortly before done a long article on 
Chile and New York “‘didn’t want to do any more.” 
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Thus, the public did not learn what the U.S. 
government and ITT were up to in Chile until the 
spring of 1972, when columnist Jack Anderson 
published scores of ITT internal documents 
concerning Chile. Included in the Anderson 
papers, as one of the most important exhibits, was 
the very same document that had been given 
eighteen months earlier to Bartlett and Time. 


W.:.. a few notable exceptions, the 
American press consistently tiptoes around the 
CIA and its operations. And those few who do 
penetrate the secret organization find the going 
hard, indeed. Newsmen are physically denied 
access to the CIA’s heavily-guarded buildings in 
Langley, Va., except under tightly controlled 
circumstances. No media outlet in the country has 
ever assigned a full-time correspondent to the 
agency, and very few report on its activities, even on 
a part-time basis. Except in those cases where the 
CIA wants to leak some information, almost all 
CIA personnel avoid any contact whatsoever with 
journalists. In fact, agency policy decrees that 
employees must inform their superiors immediately 
of any conversations with reporters. 

Back when Allen Dulles headed the CIA 
and Cold War anti-communism was still rampant, 
two disasters hit the CIA that newspapers learned 
of in advance but refused to share fully with their 
readers. First came the shooting down of the U-2 
spy plane over the Soviet Union in 1960. Chalmers 
Roberts, long the Washington Post's diplomatic 
correspondent, confirms in his book First Rough 
Draft (Praeger) that he and “some other 
newsmen’”’ knew about the U-2 flights in the late 
1950s and “remained silent.” Roberts explains: 
“‘Retrospectively, it seems a close question as to 
whether this was the right decision, but I think it 
probably was. We took the position that the 
national interest came before the story because we 
knew the United States very much needed to 
discover the secrets of Soviet missilery.” 

Most reporters at the time would have 
agreed with former Clandestine Services chief 
Richard Bissell that premature disclosure would 
have forced the Soviets “‘to take action.” Yet Bissell 
admitted that “after five days’ the Soviets were 
fully aware that the spy planes were overflying their 
country,.and that the secrecy maintained by the 
Soviet and American governments was an example 
“‘of two hostile governments collaborating to keep 
operations secret from the general public of both 
sides.” 5; 

When the U-2 was shot down, the U.S. 
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government lied about the nature of the plane’s 
mission. After two days, the Soviets announced 
they had captured the CIA pilot, Francis Gary 
Powers, and the State Department issued a second 
cover story—also partially a lie. Finally President 
Eisenhower levelled with the American people and 
took the personal responsibility for the flight. 

The U-2 incident may well have been a 
watershed in the way the press and the American 
public looked at their government. For most, it was 
the first indication that their government lied, and 
it was the opening wedge in what would grow 
during the Vietnam years into the “credibility 
gap.”’ But as the Eisenhower administration came 
to an end, there was still a national consensus that 
the fight against communism justified virtually any 
means. The press was very much a part of the 
consensus, which did not start to crack until it 
became known that the CIA was organizing an 
armed invasion of Cuba. 


F.. months before the actual landing took 
place at the Bay of Pigs, The Nation published a 
second-hand account of the agency’s efforts to 
train Cuban exiles for attacks against Cuba and 
called upon “all US news media with 
correspondents in Guatemala’”’ (where the invaders 
were being trained) to check out the story. The New 
York Times responded with an article on Jan. 10, 
1961, describing the training, with U.S. assistance, 
of an anti-Castro force in Guatemala. At the end of 
the story, which mentioned neither the CIA nor a 
possible invasion, was a charge by the Cuban 
Foreign Minister that the U.S. government was 
preparing “mercenaries” in Guatemala and Florida 
for military action against Cuba. Turner Catledge, 
then the managing editor of the Times, declared 
in his book, My Life and The Times (Harper and 
Row), “I don’t think that anyone who read the 
story would have doubted that something was in 
the wind, that the United States was deeply in- 
volved, or that The New York Times was onto the 
story.” 

As the date for the invasion approached, 
The New Republic obtained a comprehensive 
account of the preparations for the operation, but 
the liberal magazine’s editor-in-chief, Gilbert 
Harrison, became wary of the security implications 
and submitted it prior to publication to President 
Kennedy. Kennedy asked that the article not be 
printed, and Harrison, a friend of the president, 
complied. At about the same time, New York 
Times reporter Tad Szulc uncovered nearly the 
complete story, and the Times made preparation to 
carry it on April 7, 1961, under a four-column 
headline. But the Times publisher, the late Orvil 
Dryfoos, and then Washington bureau chief James 
Reston, both objected to the article on national 
security grounds, and it was edited to eliminate all 
mention of CIA involvement or of an “imminent’’ 
invasion. The truncated story, which mentioned 
only that 5,000 to 6,000 Cubans were being trained 
in the U.S. and Central America “‘for the liberation 
of Cuba,”’ no longer merited a banner headline and 
was reduced to a single column on the front page. 
Clifton Daniel, then the paper’s managing editor, 
later explained that Dryfoos had ordered the story 
toned down “above all, [out of] concern for the 
safety of the men who were preparing to offer their 
lives on the beaches of Cuba.” 

Times reporter Szule says he was not 
consulted about the heavy editing of his article, and 
he maintains that President Kennedy made a. 
personal appeal to publisher Dryfoos not to run the 

(continued on page 10) 





The Cult of Censorship 


As this is written, lawyers for the authors of The 
CIA and the Cult of Intelligence are trying to 
persuade a federal judge to allow the book to be 
published with none of the deletions demanded by 
the CIA. There is at least some chance their 
arguments may succeed. Even if they do not, 177 of 
the 339 deletions initially made by the agency in the 
original manuscript have been restored. More 
restorations seem likely. So, in large part, the CIA’s 
efforts to censor the book will be a failure. And the 
publicity generated by the controversy. will add to 
the book’s impact, thus creating the reverse of what 
the agency sought at the outset. 

This does not mean that the affair should be 
judged a net gain for the First Amendment, even if 
all the censored material is eventually restored. The 
authors, Victor Marchetti and John Marks, have 
been under an injunction since 1972—before the 
book was written—against publication without 
first submitting it to the CIA for examination. The 
court’s order, sought by the agency after it was 
smuggled a copy of the book outline, rests upon 
secrecy agreements the authors signed while in the 
government. Marchetti was with the CIA from 1955 
to 1969. Marks worked for the State Department 
from 1966 to 1970. Both were required to sign 
secrecy pledges before taking and leaving their 
jobs. The pledges require them not to reveal any 
classified information without written 
_ authorization from their superiors both during and 
after their government service. 

When the matter first came before U.S. 
District Judge Albert Bryan in Alexandria, Va., he 
refused to view it as a First Amendment matter, 
declaring that it was a simple case of contract law. 
The secrecy agreements were binding contracts, he 
ruled. Bryan was upheld by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals. That court said, however, that the CIA 
must show that the material questioned had been 
duly classified, had been learned of by the authors 
in their government work, and that the information 
had not elsewhere become part of the public 
record. Marchetti and Marks, represented by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, thought the Court 
of Appeals ruling still amounted to prior restraint 
and asked the Supreme Court to hear the case. The 
high court refused. 

In the meantime, the authors, when not 
sidetracked by the legal proceedings, went ahead 
with the book. Neither is a professional writer, but 
they were not allowed any help from the editors at 
* Alfred A. Knopf Inc., ‘the publisher, because 
allowing an editor to see the material before the 
CIA had seen it would have violated the injunction. 
When the manuscript was complete, it was for- 
warded to the CIA, which responded with its list of 
339 deletions. 

One of them—still not restored as of this 
writing—occurs in the chapter on the agency and 
the press which appears in this issue of [MORE]. It 
is a good example of the CIA performance in the 
role of censor. The subject of the deleted passage is 
a story which appeared last May in The New York 
Times; it said that the CIA had at one time secretly 
financed a favored wing of the Christian 
Democratic Party in Italy. When Graham Martin, 
now U.S. ambassador to South Vietnam, was 
ambassador to Italy in 1970, the Times reported, he 
unsuccessfully urged that the payments be started 
again. The CIA left intact the part about Martin’s 
urging that ‘‘covert payments” be begun again, but 


Under court order, 162 deletions had to be snipped out of The Cult of Intelligence manuscript before editors at Alfred 
A. Knopf Inc. could read it. The deletion above appears in the penultimate paragraph of the excerpt on the press and 
the CIA in this issue. On this page, Brit Hume, |MORE]'s Washington editor, explains the legal battle and fills in the 
missing information in the censored passage. The bracketed phrase—"although thoroughly verified "was originally 


deleted but later restored. 


deleted the information about where they had 
occurred before, despite the fact that the whole 
section was drawn from The New York Times and 
all the information was available to anyone who 
wanted to look it up. 


Bere are other examples elsewhere in the 
book. Camp Perry.is a CIA training base near 
Williamsburg, Va. In the manuscript as originally 
censored by the CIA, there is a reference to a place 


in Virginia near “colonial ”. Also cut 
out by the CIA was information drawn from the 
now-infamous Tom Charles Huston plan for 
domestic intelligence-gathering. The plan, which 
calls for breaking and entering and burglary, 
among other things, was revealed and made part of 
the. record at the Senate Watergate Hearings last 
summer. 

Among the worst-kept of the CIA’s secrets 
is its ownership of Air America, the world-wide 
commercial airline it has used for countless covert 


purposes. Yet wherever it was mentioned in the. 


Marchetti-Marks manuscript, the phrase “CIA- 
proprietary,” appearing beforehand, was excised. 
Grudgingly the agency has allowed many of the 
more obviously absurd cuts to be restored. But, 
as the excision from the chapter on the press makes 
clear, some still remain. 

Apart from the arbitrariness of the CIA’s 
editing are legal issues which will outlast this 
case. The Supreme Court’s ruling in the Pen- 
tagon Papers case seemed to mean that, when it 
came to information about the government, there 
could be no prior restraint upon publication unless 
there could be a showing of imminent and grave 
peril to national security. The CIA can obviously 
make no such showing here and has not tried to. 
Instead it has built its case around the “secrecy 
agreement” signed by both authors. By signing the 
agreements, the government lawyers contend, the 
authors waived their First Amendment rights as 
far as this material is concerned. 


So far the courts have agreed with the CIA. 
Thus prior restraint on speech and writing about 
the government will apparently now be sanctioned 
as long as a government agency can compel staff 
members to sign secrecy agreements as a condition 
of their employment. When I checked with the 
general counsel’s office at the State Department, 
I was told that no one could remember any other 
instance where the secrecy agreement had been 
used to force an ex-employee writing a book to 
submit his manuscript for department approval. 
What about Dean Acheson? I asked. Didn’t he 
write books? And George Hall. Doesn’t he write 
columns and newspaper articles? Isn’t it likely that 
somewhere in the writings of these and other 
former senior department officers some classified 
information has been divulged? The official said he 
just didn’t know, that no one had ever looked into 
ie c 

Whatever the court’s decision on the 
remaining excised portions, Knopf will publish the 
book, with the restored segments in bold-face type 
and the portions still cut out left blank. So far, 
none of the restorations has come about by court 
order. They have been made along the way by the 
CIA and the State Department themselves. Thus 
they are an acknowledgement that they were not 
legitimate to begin with. Nevertheless, they have 
been the object of successful prior restraint for 


many months. As Judge Gerhard Gesell observed in 


ruling against the government in the Pentagon 
Papers case, when dissemination of government 
information is at issue, no one can calculate the 
effect of even a moment’s delay. 

Yet there is reason to be thankful even for 
this outcome. For it might not have come about, 
had not the ACLU been willing to take the case and 
bear the enormous expense the litigation has in- 
volved. It is a burden that Marchetti and Marks 
could not have borne alone. As for Knopf, it has 
also joined the battle with its lawyers and with 
continuing payments to Marks and Marchetti for a 
book its editors could not even see in its entirety. 

—BRIT HUME 
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1970, syndicated columnist Charles 
as handed, by a Washington-based 
ITT, an internal report sent in by the 
Chile, Hal 


This eight-page 


two representatives in 
d Robert Berrellez. 


marked 


said that the American ambassador to 


‘Personal and Con 


ceived the ‘green light to move in the 
President Nixon lwith| maximum 
ty to do all possible—short of a Dominican 
Republic-type action—to keep Allende from taking 


power.” It stated that the Chilean army “‘has been 
assured full material and financial assistance by 
the US military establishment” and that ITT had 
“pledged [its financial] support if needed” to the 
anti-Allende forces. 


Instead of launching an immediate in 
vestigation into what could have been one of the 
biggest stories of the year, Bartlett did exactly what 
ITT hoped he would do: he wrote a column on 
“classic Com- 


munist-style assumption of power” in Chile. He did 


Sept. 28 about the dangers of a 


see some hope that “‘Chile will find a way to avert 
the inauguration of Allende,” but 
thought there was little the United States could 
‘profitably do” and that “Chilean politics should 
be left to the Chileans.” He did not inform his 
readers that he had a document in his possession 
that indicated that Chilean politics were being left 
to the Central Intelligence Agency and ITT. 

‘I was only interested in the political 
Bartlett explained in an_ interview. 
‘| didn’t take seriously the Washington stuff—the 
description of within the U.S. 
government. [The ITT men who wrote the report] 
had not been in Washington; they had been in 
Chile."’ Yet by Bartlett's own admission, his Sept. 
28 column was based on the ITT report—in places 
to the point of paraphrase. He wrote about several 
incidents occuring in Chile that he could not 
possibly have verified in Washington. Most 
reporters will not use material of this sort unless 
they can check it out with an independent source, 
so Bartlett was showing extraordinary faith in the 
reliability of his informants. 

An ITT official also gave the same report to 
Time's Pentagon correspondent, John Mulliken. 
Mulliken covered neither the CIA nor Chile as part 
of his regular beat, and he sent the ITT document 
to Time's headquarters in New York for possible 
action. As far as he knows Time never followed up 
on the story. He attributes this to “bureaucratic 
stupidity—the system, not the people.”’ He explains 
that 7ime had shortly before done a long article on 
Chile and New York “‘didn't want to do any more.” 
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Even as Cold War 
myths fade, 
intelligence 

operations generally 
enjoy soft treatment 
by the press, say the 
authors, whose book 
on the CIA will appear 
in June with no less 
than 162 deletions 
demanded by the 
agency. 
rhus, the public did not learn what the U.S. 
government and ITT were up to in Chile until the 
spring of 1972, when columnist Jack Anderson 


published internal 
Included in the 


scores of ITT documents 
Anderson 


papers, as one of the most important exhibits, was 


concerning Chile. 


the very same document that had been given 


‘eighteen months earlier to Bartlett and 7ime. 


W.. a few notable exceptions, the 


American press consistently tiptoes around the 
CIA and its operations. And those few who do 
penetrate the secret organization find the going 
hard, indeed. Newsmen are physically denied 
access to the CIA’s heavily-guarded buildings in 
Langley, Va., except tightly controlled 
circumstances. No media outlet in the country has 
ever assigned a full-time correspondent to the 
agency, and very few report on its activities, even on 
a part-time basis. Except in those cases where the 
CIA wants to leak some information, almost all 
CIA personnel avoid any contact whatsoever with 
journalists. In fact, agency policy decrees that 
employees must inform their superiors immediately 
of any conversations with reporters. 

Back when Allen Dulles headed the CIA 
and Cold War anti-communism was still rampant, 
two disasters hit the CIA that newspapers learned 
of in advance but refused to share fully with their 
readers. First came the shooting down of the U-2 
spy plane over the Soviet Union in 1960. Chalmers 
Roberts, long the Washington Post's diplomatic 
correspondent, confirms in his book First Rough 
Draft (Praeger) that he and ‘“‘some other 
newsmen” knew about the U-2 flights in the late 
1950s and ‘‘remained silent.”” Roberts explains: 
‘Retrospectively, it seems a close question as to 
whether this was the right decision, but I think it 
probably was. We took the position that the 
national interest came before the story because we 
knew the United States very much needed to 
discover the secrets of Soviet missilery.”’ 

Most reporters at the time would have 
agreed with former Clandestine Services chief 
Richard Bissell that premature disclosure would 
have forced the Soviets ‘‘to take action.’’ Yet Bissell 
admitted that ‘“‘after five days’ the Soviets were 
fully aware that the spy planes were overflying their 
country, and that the secrecy maintained by the 
Soviet and American governments was an example 
‘of two hostile governments collaborating to keep 
operations secret from the general public of both 
sides.” 

When the U-2 was shot down, the U.S. 


under 


government lied about the nature of the plane’s 
mission. After two days, the Soviets announced 
they had captured the CIA pilot, Francis Gary 
Powers, and the State Department issued a second 
cover story—also partially a lie. Finally President 
Eisenhower levelled with the American people and 
took the personal responsibility for the flight. 

The U-2 incident may well have been a 
watershed in the way the press and the American 
public looked at their government. For most, it was 
the first indication that their government lied, and 
it was the opening wedge in what would grow 
during the Vietnam years into the ‘‘credibility 
gap.’’ But as the Eisenhower administration came 
to an end, there was still a national consensus that 
the fight against communism justified virtually any 
means. The press was very much a part of the 
consensus, which did not start to crack until it 
became known that the CIA was organizing an 
armed invasion of Cuba. 


F.. months before the actual landing took 
place at the Bay of Pigs, The Nation published a 
second-hand account of the agency’s efforts to 
train Cuban exiles for attacks against Cuba and 
called upon “all US news” media _ with 
correspondents in Guatemala” (where the invaders 
were being trained) to check out the story. The New 
York Times responded with an article on Jan. 10, 
1961, describing the training, with U.S. assistance, 
of an anti-Castro force in Guatemala. At the end of 
the story, which mentioned neither the CIA nor a 
possible invasion, was a charge by the Cuban 
Foreign Minister that the U.S. government was 
preparing ‘“‘mercenaries”’ in Guatemala and Florida 
tor military action against Cuba. Turner Catledge, 
then the managing editor of the Times, declared 
in his book, My Life and The Times (Harper and 
Row), “I don't think that anyone who read the 
story would have doubted that something was in 
the wind, that the United States was deeply in- 
volved, or that The New York Times was onto the 
story.” 

As the date for the invasion approached, 
The New Republic obtained a comprehensive 
account of the preparations for the operation, but 
the liberal magazine’s editor-in-chief, Gilbert 
Harrison, became wary of the security implications 
and submitted it prior to publication to President 
Kennedy. Kennedy asked that the article not be 
printed, and Harrison, a friend of the president, 
complied. At about the same time, New York 
Times reporter Tad Szule uncovered nearly the 
complete story, and the Times made preparation to 
carry it on April 7, 1961, under a four-column 
headline. But the Times publisher, the late Orvil 
Dryfoos, and then Washington bureau chief James 
Reston, both objected to the article on national 
security grounds, and it was edited to eliminate all 
mention of CIA involvement or of an “imminent” 
invasion. The truncated story, which mentioned 
only that 5,000 to 6,000 Cubans were being trained 
in the U.S. and Central America ‘‘for the liberation 
of Cuba,” no longer merited a banner headline and 
was reduced to a single column on the front page. 
Clifton Daniel, then the paper’s managing editor, 
later explained that Dryfoos had ordered the story 
toned down “above all, [out of] concern for the 
safety of the men who were preparing to offer their 
lives on the beaches of Cuba.”’ 

Times reporter Szulc says he was not 
consulted about the heavy editing of his article, and 
he maintains that President Kennedy made a 
personal appeal to publisher Dryfoos not to run the 

(continued on page 10) 
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When the matter first came betore | 
District Judge Albert Bryan in Alexandria, Va., he 
refused to view it as a First Amendment matter 
declaring that it was a simple case of contract law 
The secrecy agreements were binding contracts, he 
ruled. Bryan was upheld by the U.S. Court of 
that the CIA 
must show that the material questioned had been 


Appeals. That court said, however, 


duly classified, had been learned of by the authors 
in their government work, and that the information 
had not elsewhere become part of the public 
record. Marchetti and Marks, represented by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, thought the Court 
of Appeals ruling still amounted to prior restraint 
and asked the Supreme Court to hear the case. The 
high court refused. 

In the meantime, the authors, when not 
sidetracked by the legal proceedings, went ahead 
with the book. Neither is a professional writer, but 
they were not allowed any help from the editors at 
Alfred A. Knopf Inc., ‘the publisher, because 
allowing an editor to see the material before the 
CIA had seen it would have violated the injunction. 
When the manuscript was complete, it was for- 
warded to the CIA, which responded with its list of 
339 deletions. 

One of them—still not restored as of this 
writing—occurs in the chapter on the agency and 
the press which appears in this issue of [MORE]. It 
is a good example of the CIA performance in the 
role of censor. The subject of the deleted passage is 
a story which appeared last May in The New York 
Times; it said that the CIA had at one time secretly 
financed a favored wing of the Christian 
Democratic Party in Italy. When Graham Martin, 
now U.S. ambassador to South Vietnam, was 
ambassador to Italy in 1970, the Times reported, he 
unsuccessfully urged that the payments be started 
again. The CIA left intact the part about Martin's 
urging that ‘covert payments” be begun again, but 





Washington Post has championed "the public's right to know."~+ 


balked at printing an account of 





Comsverc 4 


aThe Times' Seymour Hersh 


uncovered the whole story shortly after Martin's latest appoint- 
ment as ambassador to Vietnam was announced in March, 1973 (and 


shortly after the Times had run a generally favorable profile of 


Martin)... The paper's editors appsrently felt that Hersh's ma- 


terial,|although thoroughly verified,] was unfair to Martin. 


Even when Senate Foreign Relations Committee chairman, J. William 


Fulbright asked Martin in a public hearing on May 9, whether he 


had recommended the renewal of the covert payments, the Times 


still only printed a tiny back page article saying that Pulbriéght 
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$ here are other examples elsewhere in the 


book. Camp Perry is a CIA training base near 
Williamsburg, Va. In the manuscript as originally 
censored by the CIA, there is a reference to a place 
Also cut 
out by the CIA was information drawn from the 
Charles 

domestic intelligence-gathering. 


in Virginia near ‘colonial 


now-infamous Tom Huston plan for 
The plan, which 
calls for breaking and entering and burglary, 
among other things, was revealed and made part of 
the record at the Senate Watergate Hearings last 
summer. 

Among the worst-kept of the CIA’s secrets 
is its ownership of Air America, the world-wide 
commercial airline it has used for countless covert 
purposes. Yet wherever it was mentioned in the 
Marchetti-Marks manuscript, the phrase ‘CIA- 
proprietary,” appearing beforehand, was excised. 
Grudgingly the agency has allowed many of the 
more obviously absurd cuts to be restored. But, 
as the excision from the chapter on the press makes 
clear, some still remain. 

Apart from the arbitrariness of the CIA’s 
editing are legal issues which will outlast this 
case. The Supreme Court's ruling in the Pen- 
tagon Papers case seemed to mean that, when it 
came to information about the government, there 
could be no prior restraint upon publication unless 
there could be a showing of imminent and grave 
peril to national security. The CIA can obviously 
make no such showing here and has not tried to 
Instead it has built its case around the “‘secrecy 
agreement” signed by both authors. By signing the 
agreements, the government lawyers contend, the 
authors waived their First Amendment rights as 
far as this material is concerned. 
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nus prior restraint on speech and writing about 
governm will apparently now be sanctioned 

long as a government agency can compel staff 
members to sign secrecy agreements as a condition 
When I checked with the 


general counsel's office at the State Department, 


of their employment 


| was told that no one could remember any other 
instance where the secrecy agreement had been 
used to force an ex-employee writing a book to 
submit his manuscript for department approval. 
What about Dean Acheson? I asked. Didn't he 
write books? And George Hall. Doesn't he write 
columns and newspaper articles? Isn't it likely that 

somewhere in the writings of these and other 

former senior department officers some classified 

information has been divulged? The official said he 

just didn't know, that no one had ever looked into 

it 

Whatever the court's decision on the 
remaining excised portions, Knopf will publish the 
book, with the restored segments in bold-face type 
and the portions still cut out left blank. So far, 
none of the restorations has come about by court 
order. They have been made along the way by the 
CIA and the State Department themselves. Thus 
they are an acknowledgement that they were not 
legitimate to begin with. Nevertheless, they have 
been the object of successful prior restraint for 
many months. As Judge Gerhard Gesell observed in 
ruling against the government in the Pentagon 
Papers case, when dissemination of government 
information is at issue, no one can calculate the 
effect of even a moment’s delay. 

Yet there is reason to be thankful even for 
this outcome. For it might not have come about, 
had not the ACLU been willing to take the case and 
bear the enormous expense the litigation has in- 
volved. It is a burden that Marchetti and Marks 
could not have borne alone. As for Knopf, it has 
also joined the battle with its lawyers and with 
continuing payments to Marks and Marchetti for a 
book its editors could not even see in its entirety. 

—BRIT HUME 





(continued from page 8) 

story. Yet, less than a month after the invasion, at a 
meeting where he was urging newspaper editors not 
to print security information, Kennedy told Times’ 
Catledge, “if you had printed more about the 
operation you would have saved us from a colossal 
mistake.” 


T.... failure at the Bay of Pigs cost CIA 
Director Dulles his job, and he was succeeded in 
November, 1961, by John McCone. McCone did 
little to revamp the agency’s policies in dealing with 
the press. In McCone’s first weeks at the agency, 
the Times heard that the CIA was training 
Tibetans in paramilitary techniques at a base in 
Colorado, but, according to David Wise’s account 
in The Politics of Lying (Random House), the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense “pleaded” that 
the Times kill the story, which it did. Then in the 
Cuban Missile crisis of 1962, President Kennedy 
again prevailed upon the Times not to print a 
story—this time, the news that Soviet missiles had 
been installed in Cuba—which the Times had 
learned of at least a day before the Pres- 
ident made his announcement to the country. 

In 1964, McCone was faced with the 
problem of how to deal with an upcoming book 
about the CIA: The Invisible Government 
(Random House) by reporters David Wise of the 
New York Herald Tribune and Thomas Ross of the 
Chicago Sun-Times. Their work provided examples 
of the kind of tough reporting that other journalists 
consistently failed to do on the agency. As a result, 
McCone and his deputy, Lt. Gen. Marshall Carter, 
both telephoned Random House to raise their 
strong objections to publication of the book. Then, 
a CIA official offered to buy up the entire first 
printing of over 15,000 books. Calling this action 
“‘laughable,’’ Random House’s president, Bennett 
Cerf, agreed to sell the agency as many books as it 
wanted but stated that additional printings would 
be made for the public. The agency also ap- 
proached Look, which had planned to run excerpts 
from the book and, according to a spokesman, 
“asked that some changes be made—things they 
considered to be inaccuracies. We made a 
number of changes but do not consider that they 
were significant.” 


When it became obvious that neither 
Random House nor Look would stop publication, 
the CIA started a whispering campaign against the 
book among selected journalists. In one instance, 
McCone, at a party in his home, took columnist 
Marquis Childs aside, showed him the galleys 
(which the agency had obtained by covert means), 
and made derogatory comments about the book. 
McCone had misjudged his man, however, and 
Childs wrote a strong defense of the book in his 
nationally syndicated column. 

The CIA charged that Wise and Ross were 
exposing agency operations and endangering CIA 
employees by their disclosures. The authors’ view 
was that no individual was mentioned in the book 
whose name had not already appeared in print or 
who was not already a public figure; that the 
operations described were history; and that 
the agency was trying to use the “‘national security” 


label to suppress legitimate criticism of the CIA. 

William Raborn took over the CIA in April, 
1965, and was quickly subjected to a series of 
savage leaks aimed at discrediting him, and then to 
a series by the Times on the CIA. The leaks oc: 
curred because Raborn, a salty retired admiral, 
was extremely unpopular among agency 
professionals who spread unfavorable (and largely 
true) stories about him all over Washington. 
Perhaps the most well known was that Raborn, 
after listening to a briefing on the elite group that 
ruled Libya, asked to see the biographical file ‘‘on 
this fellow Oli Garchy.”” Obviously damaged by the 
publication of such tales, Raborn resigned after a 
little more than a year and was succeeded by his 
deputy, Richard Helms. 

In setting up the Times series, Washington 
bureau chief Tom Wicker talked to Helms, who 
promised the agency would try to cooperate. Then, 
according to Times reporter John Finney, the five 
or so newsmen who were working most actively on 
the story, went to CIA headquarters for a general 
briefing about the agency’s functions. Finney 
remembers there was a great deal of emphasis on 
the intellectual and analytical character of the 
agency and almost no mention of “‘dirty tricks.” 


While the series was being pulled together, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk telephoned Times 
publisher Arthur Sulzberger, according to 
Catledge’s book, not explicitly to kill the series but 
to “‘make it clear that he believed publication of the 
series might upset delicate U.S. intelligence efforts 
all over the world, might endanger agents, might 
offend allies, encourage enemies, and otherwise 
harm the national interest and perhaps the 
national security.’’ The Times decided to print the 
series anyway but to submit it first to former CIA 
Director John McCone for review. Reporter Finney 
recalls that “‘we weren’t giving it to the agency for 
censorship.” But according to Catledge, ““‘We 
changed certain facts when we were persuaded we 
had been in error or that danger to an agent or an 
operation might result. When we’d finished with 
the facts, the CIA challenged the tone of the ar- 
ticles, and some of our conclusions, but we said 
we'd make the decision on those things.”’ And a 
Times reporter knowledgeable about the series 
recalls “it was absolutely shocking what we didn’t 
print. Among other things, we had the low-down on 
the whole secret CIA war in Laos and didn’t use 
it.” 

The Times published the five-part series 
starting on April 25, 1966. Catledge noted in a 
memo to Sulzberger: ‘I don’t know of any other 
series in my time which has been prepared with 
greater care and with such remarkable attention to 
the views of the agency involved as this one. 
Articles involving much greater consideration of 
national security. ..have been published without 
the extreme care which we have taken in this case. 
We have taken care to meet the points raised by an 
agency....” 

Catledge’s last point is particularly 
significant, for almost the entire American press 
has traditionally treated the CIA as something 
special, as an organization to which different 
reporting standards apply than those used for other 
government agencies. The New York Times and 


other papers have frequently written stories about 
the most sensitive aspects of America’s national 
security, but beyond routine checks for accuracy, 
they would never consider submitting the full texts 
to the government for prior review—although the 
Times certainly deserved commendation for 


publishing the most comprehensive look at the CIA 
taken up to that time by any American newspaper. 


W... Richard Helms took over the agency 
in 1966, shortly after the Times series appeared, 
press relations changed noticeably. Helms himself 
had been a reporter with United Press in Germany 
before World War II, and he thought of himself as 
an accomplished journalist. He felt he understood 
reporters’ problems, knew how their minds 
worked. Only 18 days after he became director, a 
flap developed that caused (or allowed) him to 
revamp the agency’s system of dealing with the 
press. The St. Louis Globe Democrat published a 
letter signed by Helms praising an extremely 
critical editorial the paper had run about Sen. J. 
William Fulbright. Helms claimed he had not read 
the letter before affixing his signature, but, in any 
case, he was forced to apologize to Senator 
Fulbright and to promise that it would not happen 
again. Shortly thereafter, the CIA press officer, 
Col. Stanley Grogan, who drafted the letter, was 
eased out of his job, and Helms replaced him with 
Jake Goodwin, a highly experienced clandestine 
operator who had once been, before joining the 
agency, a stringer for Time. As one of Helms’ old 
favorites from the Clandestine Services, Goodwin 
brought a much higher status to the press office, 
and the new press officer soon began attending the 
director’s morning staff meetings. Goodwin would 
report at the meetings whenever a particular 
reporter was showing undue interest in the CIA. 
More often than not, Helms would say something 
to the effect, ““Oh, I know him. I'll handle it.” 

One way he handled it was with a series of 
breakfasts, lunches, and occasionally cocktails and 
dinners for individual reporters and groups of 
them. On days when he was hosting a gathering of 
journalists, he would often devote part of his 


- morning staff meeting to a discussion of the seating 


arrangements and make suggestions about which 
CIA official would be the most compatible dining 
partner for which reporter. While a few senior 
clandestine personnel were invited to these affairs, 
Helms made sure that the majority came from the 
CIA’s analytical and technical branches. As 
always, he was trying to portray the agency as 
predominantly a non-clandestine organization. 


Helms’ invitations were not for every 
reporter. He concentrated on the bureau chiefs, 
columnists, and other opinion-makers. CBS News’ 
Marvin Kalb, who attended several of Helms’ 
sessions with press (and who was recently bugged 
by the Nixon administration) recalls that Helms 
‘had the capacity for astonishing candor, but told 
you no more than he wanted to give you. He had 
this marvelous way of talking, of suggesting things 
with his eyes. Yet, he usually didn’t tell you 
anything.’”’ Helms was also an active member of the 
so-called Georgetown set, and he often saw many of 
the capital’s leading reporters and pundits at social 
functions. By all accounts, he was a charming guest 
whose presence was coveted by Washington 
hostesses. Kalb notes that “it was a triumph for 
your wife when you plotted out a dinner party and 
Helms came.” 

Helms was an excellent news source—for 
his friends. Columnist Joseph Kraft (another Nixon 
administration bugging victim) recalls that Helms 
was the only government official who forecast that 
South Vietnamese President Thieu would suc- 
cessfully block implementation of the Vietnamese 
peace accords until after the 1972 American 
election, and other reporters tell similar stories of 

(continued on page 14) 
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Musings of an oil person... 


Wonder if oil company advertising 
isn't risking indecent overexposure 
these days. There's so much oil on 
the tube and in print. Gulf, Shell and 
Texaco all ran full-pagers on the same 
day in the New York Times. Mobil's on 
the Op-Ed page every Thursday. Why do 
we all do it? Some critics think the 
ads show the companies are conspiring 
to brainwash the public. Others think 
the advertising deluge proves we can't 
do anything right, not even conspire. 
But an oil company has to find some 
way of speaking its mind and letting 
the public know what's going on, 
especially now when oil companies 
are accused of being secretive. Have 
to take risk of moving Tom Wicker of 
the N.Y. Times to nausea over the 
"...pious, self-serving, devious, 
mealy-mouthed, self-exculpating, 
holier-than-thou, positively sickening 
oil company advertisements in which 
these international behemoths depict 
themselves as poverty-stricken 
paragons of virtue embattled against a 
greedy and ignorant world." Tom turns 
a nice phrase, but doesn't he know 
we're frustrated in trying to get 
information to the public? Try to buy 
time on TV to say something substantive 
and the networks clobber you with the 
fairness doctrine. Same with radio. 
Several congressmen want the FTC to 
require a company to substantiate its 
idea advertising, just as if an idea 
were like a new toothpaste. Why don't 
they exhume Madison and make him 
substantiate the Bill of Rights? Sure, 
we can stick to print media to tell 
our story. But newspapers and 
magazines frequently don't understand 
the complexities of our industry. Only 
a few have oil specialists. And how 
many deadly news releases can we send 
them before they scream for mercy? 
Much better to use TV to try to reach 
the millions whose opinions about oil 
are swayed by what Cronkite, 
Chancellor and Reasoner say every 
evening. Briefly! In 30 seconds they 
can suggest enough wrongdoing that a 


year of full-page explanations by us 
won't set straight. Hate to be on the 
defensive all the time. Arm our top 
management people with facts and get 
them on TV panels and talk shows. 

They still look drab next to a 
politician making some wild allegation 
against us because he's running for 
something. Does he have to run on our 
backs? Sure he does--as long as there 
are gas lines. What do we tell the guy 
who's boiling mad at us--in our 
station or some other company's--after 
waiting two hours for the privilege of 
paying $1.10 for two gallons of gas? 
Are we going to tell him he's been 
wasting energy for years? No way. Tell 
him to lay off those jackrabbit 
starts? He'll find that out for 
himself. That Detroit's naughty for 
building big cars, that we shouldn't 
have built all those superhighways, 
that we're sorry we gave away all that 
glassware? Forget it. Should we remind 
him we've been warning for years that 
the energy crisis was coming? He'll 
mow down the pumps and who would blame 
him. No, have to focus on the positive 
things we can do. Tell him we're 
recycling the money he pays at the 
pump right back into oil-finding 
offshore, Alaska, anywhere. Into more 
refinery capacity. Into oil shale, 
synthetic fuels from coal, tar sands, 
far-out processes in the lab. Dammit, 
we're a can-do company in a can-do 
country. Give us a few years and we'll 
make gas lines just a quaint 
recollection of the mid-70s. 
meantime, try to reason with 
Washington against counter-productive 
laws and regulations. Fight the two- 
times-two-equals-five logicians who 
think the same outfit that brings you 
the U.S. Mail can find oil three miles 
under the ocean bottom. Give people 
the facts. Give them genuine 
information. Speak out. Persuade them 
to listen. Never bore them. If at 
first we don't succeed, bust a gut 
trying again. No other way. Or we all 
end up working for the government. 


In the 


Mobil 





other papers have frequently written stories about 
the most sensitive aspects of America’s national 
security, but beyond routine checks for accuracy, 
they would never consider submitting the full texts 
to the government for prior review—although the 
Times certainly deserved commendation for 
publishing the most comprehensive look at the CIA 
taken up to that time by any American newspaper 


Wi... Richard Helms took over the agency 


in 1966, shortly after the 7imes series appeared, 

press relations changed noticeably. Helms himself 

had been a reporter with United Press in Germany 

(continued from page &) label to suppress legitimate criticism of the CIA. before World War II, and he thought of himself as 
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of such tales, Raborn resigned after ; again. Shortly thereafter, the CIA press officer 
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". ee And Could You 
Wear Argyle Socks?’ 


The sight of bare-assed college students 
streaking across the nation’s campuses was a 
natural for television news. The _ visual 
possibilities were explored in countless on-the- 
scene reports. WABC’s John Johnson probed 
the moral implications with a Columbia 
sociologist. And even Eric Sevareid was moved 
to sober analysis. At the height of the frenzy, 
while local stations were swamped with phone 
calls announcing upcoming streaks all over the 
metropolitan area, WOR-TV (Channel 9) was 
busy trying to stage one. 

On March 6, WOR production assistant 
Susan Rabinowitz called New York University’s 
student-run radio station, WNYU, and asked 
public relations manager Eric Riebach if he 
could set up a streak, perhaps including WNYU 
staffers, for WOR to film in Washington Square 
Park the next day. Riebach said no one was 
interested. Rabinowitz next asked a student at 
Columbia, where her efforts were equally un- 
successful, although WOR did arrange to in- 
terview some fully clad streak veterans. 

Noting that WOR’s limited newsgathering 
resources preclude both roving camera crews 
and filming after 5 P.M., assignments editor 
Joan Nimmo defended as responsible journalism 
efforts to initiate a streak, at the same time 
declaring that ‘‘we don’t try to set up the news.” 
Rabinowitz likened staging a streak to 
arranging to film a play rehearsal. Telephone 
calls to producer Al Zimmerman were not 
returned. Instead, Ed Lake, at the WOR 
assignments desk, predicted that “Mr. Zim- 
merman won’t care or be excited by these 
questions.”” Lake then expanded on the WOR 
news philosophy, including the observations 
that “everything on TV news is staged’’ and 
“any publicity for us is good publicity.”” “We 
don’t pretend to exercise all the ethics of 
journalism here,”’ says Lake. ‘“‘We try to put 
together a show.”’ 

—CLAUDIA COHEN 


Making Their Case 
At Newsday 


Earlier this year, a memo appearing over the © 


signatures of the corpulent Robert Greene, 
Newsday’s- once celebrated investigator, now 
senior editor for Suffolk County, and Louis 
Renzulli, an equally pudgy assigning editor, was 
circulated among the paper’s top executives. The 
memo anounced an “intent to bring suit. ..to 
compel Newsday to change [its] policy of un- 
derpaying fat people, giving fat people inferior 
jobs, and adopting a policy of harassment of fat 
people seeking to obtain equal rights. 


“A ten year study of Newsday’s hiring and . 


pay practices reflects a pattern of discrimination 
against fat people,”’ the memo continued. ‘Over 
this time period not one fat person has been 
publisher of Newsday...We immediately 
demand SQ% representation amongst vice 
presidents for fat people. We demand that the 
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publisher immediately gain 100 pounds....” 

Among those who didn’t appreciate the 
satire were many of the 43 Newsday women who 
had filed discrimination charges against the 
paper, its parent Times-Mirror Co., and two 
union locals with the federal Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (and subsequently 
with the state Human Rights Division). Though 
the complaint itself reads like the rather 
familiar litany of sexism allegations elsewhere, 
what distinguishes the Newsday effort is the 
painstaking work that went into documenting 
those charges. 

The Newsday women’s caucus grew out of 
informal gatherings of women reporters and 
editors that began early in 1972. Eventually, 
they retained counsel, who enumerated their 
grievances in a June letter to publisher William 
Attwood. The upshot was a meeting with 
Attwood and editor David Laventhol at which 
the charges of discrimination were denied. 

During the next few months, assistant 
editor Annabelle Kerins sifted through 
management-supplied data on hiring and 
promotions, combed back issues of the paper for 
bylines and datelines and compared (in per- 
centages as well as absolute numbers) the 
paucity of prominently displayed stories by 
women reporters with those of their male 
colleagues. The results were compiled into a 
117-page “brief.” Among its findings: during 
the two-year period previous to June, 1972, only 
17 per cent of new professional employees were 
women; half of the editorial women, at the time 
of the research, were employed in the features 
and Sunday departments and only four out of 63 


editors were women; only one of the 28 staff 
members assigned to bureaus outside Long 
Island was a woman. 

The brief, complete except in the area of 
salary discrimination, was submitted to Attwood 
in early November. Attwood wrote each member 
and offered to “sit down and talk. ..about the 
points you raise.” The women decided they had 
done enough talking and opted to wait instead. 
By the following spring, they say, there was no 
indication that management was taking their 
charges seriously. They began planning stronger 
action. 

On Oct. 23, 1973, Diane Serafin Blank and 
Mary Kelly, lawyers for the women’s caucus, 
renewed communication with Attwood and 
called for another meeting to work out an af- 
firmative action program. The very same day, 
the Newsday house organ featured a letter from 
Attwood announcing an affirmative action 
policy and setting up a committee chaired by 
assistant publisher Stan Asimov to implement 
it. Of the other four members, only one— 
Martha Fox of the advertising department—is a 
woman, though not a member of the caucus. 
‘*She’s—well—a different generation,” was how 
one caucus leader described her. ‘We were really 
insulted.” 

At a meeting with management at the end 
of November, the women’s caucus asked for, 
and was denied, representation on _ the 
management committee. They also requested, 
among other things, that a timetable be 
established leading to the employment of 50 per 
cent women (a figure they insist is meant to be 
taken seriously) in every professional job 


‘In light of recent developments in the Middle Ea 


we would like to revise our previous statement. 
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category, equal pay as well as back pay for those 
entitled to it, and equal treatment in story and 
travel assignments and benefits. When 
management did not seem to be forthcoming, 
they declared their intention to file charges. In 
response, Attwood reiterated: “‘We reject your 
assertions about sex discrimination at Newsday. 
It should be clear...that there is no 
disagreement between us on whether women 
should be treated equally with men.” 

At the same time, Attwood ‘invited the 
women to select a woman to serve as a “‘con- 
sultant” to the affirmative action committee. 
Blake Fimrite, a newly appointed senior editor 
who recently became the first woman on the 
paper’s masthead, was unhappy with the one 
meeting, essentially a grilling session, she at- 
tended. ‘‘I had no idea—maybe it was very naive 
of me,”’ she says, “that it would be me talking to 
them for two hours. I thought the committee 
would be run differently. ! should have realized it 
was set up by management to reinforce its own 
views. They don’t want to concede that there is 
discrimination.”” The lawyers for the women 
decided to withdraw Fimrite from the com- 
mittee. 

The affirmative action committee’s report, 
originally due March 1, is currently undergoing 
revision. Asimov declined to describe the report 
or to say whether it included goals and 
timetables. He calls the dispute an ‘honest 
difference of opinion” and stresses that the 
committee sees itself in a ‘“healing’’ role. 
Meanwhile, the women note there has already 
been some progress. A woman was finally sent to 
the Washington bureau, two others have 
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become assigning editors, and a fourth is now 
in charge of the night national desk. 
—TERRY PRISTIN 


Taking Their Case 
To The Times 


“‘Women for Changing the Times,” billed as a 
coalition of fifty groups from the tri-state area, 
gathered at West 43rd Street on Friday, March 
8, to protest the newspaper’s “discriminatory 
policies and practices.’’ Symbolic of this bias, 
they felt, was its refusal to use the honorific 
*“*Ms.,”” a concession that has been granted the 
movement not only by the Daily News, the New 
York Post, and The Village Voice, but by four 
major college dictionaries as well. 

At 11 a.m., Jacqui Ceballos, a N.O.W. 
heavyweight, clapped her hands together and 
said: “Come on, you all, it’s time.’’ Seven 
women hitched their signs (‘Abe Rosenthal is 
behind the Times’) around their necks and 
paraded in front of the doors and a lone squad 
car, chanting: ‘Our Miss or Mrs. is nobody’s 
business.’’ A man in a passing cab leaned out 
his window and shouted: “How about some 
streaking?” 

By 11:30 the group had swollen to about 
30 women from Long Island N.O.W.; Majority 
Report, the feminist newspaper; Lesbian 
Feminist Liberation; and one woman in a white 
shroud and Santa Claus beard whose sign read: 
‘The Times is a dirty old man.” The press corps 
had grown to include camera crews from several 
local stations, among them WCBS feminist 
Lynn Sherr, and Frank Prial, who did a five- 
paragraph story for Saturday’s Times. And, 
suddenly, there were more cops than seemed 
necessary. 

After an hour of marching in the rain, a 
bunch of women swooshed through the revolving 
doors and began milling about in the lobby in 
front of the Checkpoint Charlie desk. Ceballos 
and another woman sneaked into the elevator, 
were joined by two others, and got caught before 
they could get upstairs. 

While the cops kept trying to get everyone 
back outside, one more woman, delicate in a 
purple suit and carrying a Bergdorf Goodman 
shopping bag, flew through the door and was 
immediately collared. 

“I support the Times with my sub- 
scription,” she protested. “Is there any law 
against this, or are you just making it up?’’ 

“I want everybody out,and you specifically,” 
replied the cop, showing more hostility than I’ve 
ever witnessed at a women’s demonstration. 


Eventually, a representative from the 
Times escorted Ceballos, Nicole Dunn, a 
psychotherapist who had called the action, and 
Letty Cottin Pogrebin, an editor at Ms., up to a 
meeting with W. Barry McCarthy, director of 
corporate relations for the paper. When they 
returned Pogrebin reported: ““They’ve had a lot 
of flap from the inside and are well aware of the 
issues.” 

Dunn, sporting an “Uppity Women 

Unite” button, told the press: “As soon as 
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managing editor A.M. Rosenthal returns from 
Asia there will be another meeting [tentatively 
slated for April 8] with him and McCarthy and 
possibly Charlotte Curtis, editor of the Op-Ed 
page. We expect the Times to change its policy, 
and if it doesn’t we'll take stronger measures.” 

Inside the Times, “Ms.” is not the main 
issue. ‘“‘We’re more interested in improving 
status, rank, and number of women in all 
capacities,”’ one female reporter said. “‘A lot of us 
of us feel the Daily News has the right idea, leave 
out ‘Ms.’ or ‘Mrs.’ or ‘Miss’ entirely. 
Besides, ‘Ms.’ has been in the paper many 
times—I’ve kept track. If you can sneak it past 
the copy editor, you can get it in. 

“There are,’ the Times woman con- 


‘tinued, ‘‘many women here who feel the Times 


could improve its coverage in general and are 
upset that there are no females on the sports 
staff, no female regional correspondents, hardly 
any women editors, and none in the hierarchy 
except those born that way like Mrs. Sulz- 
berger.” She attested that things for women had 
been improving since last September when their 
group filed 80 complaints with the New York 
Commission on Human Rights and the Equal 
Opportunities Commission “after a year of 
disappointing chats with the management.” 
And they've been receiving “tremendous 
support” from the men who “thought we were 
kidding at first.” 

—TRACY YOUNG 
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(continued from page 10) 

Helms being among the most accurate high 
government sources available on matters such as 
Soviet missiles or Chinese nuclear testing. He did 
not usually engage in the exaggerated talk about 
communist threats that so often characterizes 
“informed sources’’ in the Pentagon and he seemed 
to have less of an operational axe to grind than 
other Washington officials. 

In early 1968, Time reporters were doing 
research on a cover story on the Soviet navy. 
According to Time's Pentagon correspondent, John 
Mulliken, both the White House and the State 
Department would not provide information on the 
subject for fear of giving the Soviets the impression 
that the U.S. government was behind a move to 
play up the threat posed by the Soviet fleet. 
Mulliken says that with Helms’ authorization, CIA 
experts provided Time with virtually all the data it 
needed. Commenting on the incident five years 
later, Mulliken recalls, “I had the impression that 
the CIA was saying ‘the hell with the others’ and 
was taking pleasure in sticking it in.” He never did 
find out exactly why Helms wanted that in- 
formation to come out at that particular time when 
other government agencies did not; nor, of course, 
did Time’s readers, who did not even know that the 
CIA was the source of much of the article which 
appeared on Feb. 23, 1968. Dating back to the days 
of Henry Luce and Allen Dulles, Timne had always 
had close relations with the agency. In more recent 
years, the magazine’s chief Washington 
correspondent, Hugh Sidey, relates that “with 
McCone and Helms, we had a set-up that when the 
magazine was doing something on the CIA, we 
went to them and put it before them. ..We were 
never misled.” 

When Newsweek decided in the fall of 1971 
to do a cover story on Richard Helms and “The 
New Espionage,” the magazine went directly to the 
agency for much of its information, according to a 
Newsweek staff member. And the article, printed 
on Nov. 22, generally reflected the line that Helms 
was trying so hard to sell: that since “the latter 
1960s. . .the focus of attention and prestige within 
the CIA’’ had switched from the Clandestine 
Services to the analysis of intelligence and that “‘the 
vast majority of recruits are bound for” the 
Intelligence Directorate. This was, of course, 
written at a time when over two-thirds of the 
agency’s budget and personnel were devoted to 
covert operations and their support (roughly the 
same percentage as had existed for the preceding 
ten years). Newsweek did uncover several 
previously unpublished anecdotes about past 
covert operations (which made the CIA look good) 
and published at least one completely untrue 
statement concerning a multibillion dollar 
technical espionage program. Assuming the facts 
for this statement were provided by “reliable in- 
telligence sources,” it probably represented a CIA 
disinformation attempt designed to make the 
Russians believe something that simply was not 
accurate about U.S. technical collection 
capabilities. 


U.... Helms, the CIA has continued to 
intervene with editors and publishers to try to stop 
publication of certain books and articles which are 
either descriptive or critical of the agency. Early in 
1972, Helms telephoned William Attwood, 
publisher of Newsday. According to Attwood, 
Helms was “unhappy” about an article submitted 
to his newspaper by one of the authors of this book. 
For his own reasons, Attwood had already decided 
not to run the article, so Helm’s intervention 
was academic. 

That spring proved to be a busy season for 
the CIA’s book banners. In June, the number two 
man in the Clandestine Services, Cord Meyer, Jr., 


visited the New York offices of Harper and Row, 
Inc., which was scheduled to publish a work by 
Alfred McCoy called The Politics of Heroin in 
Southeast Asia, charging the agency with a certain 
degree of complicity in the Southeast Asian drug 
traffic. Meyer, whose previous literary 
achievements included directing the funding of 
several CIA-subsidized publications (as well as the 
National Student Association), asked several old 
acquaintances among Harper and Row’s top 
management to provide him with a copy of the 
book’s galley proofs. While the CIA obviously 
hoped to handle the matter informally among 
friends, Harper and Row asked the agency for 
official confirmation of its request. The CIA’s 
general counsel, Lawrence Houston, responded 
with a letter on July 5, 1972, stating that while the 
agency's intervention “in no way affects the right of 
a publisher to decide what to publish. ..1I find it 
difficult to believe. ..that a responsible publisher 
would wish to be associated with an attack on our 
Government involving the vicious international 
drug traffic without at least trying to ascertain the 
facts.” 

McCoy objected strenuously to the request. 
He maintained that the CIA had “no legal right to 
review the book” and that “submitting the 
manuscript to the CIA for prior review is to agree 
to take the first step toward abandoning the First 
Amendment protection against prior censorship.” 
Harper and Row apparently disagreed and made it 
clear to McCoy that the book would not be 
published unless first submitted. Rather than find 
a new publisher at that late date, McCoy went 
along. He also gave the entire story to the press, 
which was generally critical of the CIA. 

The CIA listed its objections to Harper and 
Row on July 28, and in the words of the publisher’s 
vice president and general counsel, B. Brook 
Thomas, the agency's criticisms “were pretty 
general and we found ourselves rather un- 
derwhelmed by them.” Harper and Row ac- 
celerated its production schedule by a month and 
brought the book out—unchanged—in the middle 
of August. 

CIA officials obviously have the right to talk 
or not to talk to any reporter they choose. But a 
reporter, knowing full well that future scoops may 
well depend on being thought of as a “friend” of 
the agency, faces a powerful inducement to write 
stories pleasing to the CIA, which is perfectly 
ready to reward its friends. Besides such obvious 
news breaks as defector stories, selected reporters 
can receive “exclusives” on everything from U.S. 
government foreign policy to Soviet intentions. Hal 
Hendrix, described by three different Washington 
reporters as a known “‘friend”’ of the agency, won a 
Pulitzer prize for his 1962 reporting of the Cuban 
missile crisis in The Miami Daily News. Much of 
his “inside story” was based on CIA leaks. (This is 
the same Hal Hendrix who later joined ITT and 
sent the memo saying President Nixon had given 
the “green light” for covert U.S. intervention in 
Chile—the memo published by Jack Anderson in 
1972 and not published by Charles Bartlett and 
Time in 1970.) 
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Because of the CIA’s adept handling of 
reporters, and because the personal views held by 
many of those reporters and their editors are 
sympathetic to the agency, most of the American 
press has at least tacitly gone along, until the last 
few years, with the agency view that covert 
operations were not a proper subject for jour- 
of the Vietnam War however, may well have 
changed the attitude of many reporters. The 
Times’ Tom Wicker credits the Vietnam ecx- 
with its fundamental duty.” Now that most 
reporters have seen repeated examples of govern- 
ment lying, he believes, they are much less likely to 
accept CIA denials of involvement in covert 
operations at home and abroad. As Wicker points 
out, “lots of people today would believe that the 
CIA overthrows governments,” and most jour- 
nalists no longer “believe in the sanctity of 
classified material.” In the case of his own paper, 
Wicker feels that “the Pentagon Papers made the 
big difference.” 

Yet as late as the spring of 1973, the 
Times—which with the Washington Post has 
championed “the public’s right to know”—balked 
at printing an account of. . . .[three full lines in the 
manuscript are censored here]. The Times’ 
Seymour Hersh uncovered the whole story shortly 
after Martin’s latest appointment as ambassador to 
Vietnam was announced in March, 1973, (and 
shortly after the Times had run a generally 
favorable profile of Martin). The paper’s editors 
apparently felt that Hersh’s material, although 
thoroughly verified, was unfair to Martin. Even 
when Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
chairman J. William Fulbright asked Martin in a 
public hearing last May 9 whether he had 
recommended the renewal of the covert payments, 
the Times still only printed a tiny back page article 
saying that Fulbright had raised the question. 
Finally on May 13, at Hersh’s insistence, the paper 








The Voice of Middle America 


BY SANFORD J. UNGAR 


Some think it’s pure unprofessional cornball, the 
rat-a-tat-a-tat routine of Paul Harvey. Others write 
it off as predictable radio vaudeville with a right- 
wing twist. Many have not heard him, or bothered 
to listen, since childhood, probably in a small town, 
when he interrupted the hit music with an alarming 
shout. They assume he is now a crusty old 
character, long past his prime, grinding out his line 
somewhere in seedy obscurity. However, Paul 


Harvey is not only alive and well but he also 
remains one of the best-known and perhaps most 
influential personalities in the history of American 
radio. 

At last count, 5% affiliates of the American 
Broadcasting Company—large and small, from 
one end of the country to the other—were using one 
or both of Harvey’s two morning broadcasts—a 
five-minute one at 7:30 a.m. Central time that is 


‘One thing more ... (stridently ) In Madison, 
Wisconsin, they've got a female garbage 
collector. (staccato) And at the University of 
California, they elected a boy as the 
homecoming queen. (pause, then slowly ) 
That’s all right. (pause, more slowly ) That's 
all right. (pause, assertively ) But I'm glad 
i lived when I lived. (pause, voice down) Paul 
Harvey. (longer pause, voice sharply up) 
Good Day!’ 


—conclusion of early morning radio broadcast, 
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generally carried live, and a fifteen-minute one sent 
out from Chicago at 10:30 a.m. Central time but 
held until noon local time by most stations. Among 
the subscribers, for example, are fifteen stations in 
Alabama, thirty in California and eleven in Idaho. 
Thus, there are bound to be millions listening six 
mornings a week when out booms, “Hello, 
America, this is Paul Harvey! Stand by for news!” 

Paul Harvey’s “‘news,” neatly phrased and 
precisely articulated, wells up from deep within a 
well-developed, carefully codified and repeatedly 
tested philosophy of life. He has something to say 
about almost everything, and on important sub- 
jects—the issues that everyone is thinking, talking 
and worrying about—he has a great deal to say. 
Just ask him about the energy crisis (you don’t have 
to ask, actually), and he’ll tell you it is “‘the best 
thing that’s happened to my country since the 
Wright Brothers. . . .The next ten years will be the 
most exciting, productive and fruitful. It’s going to 
be exciting to be alive. ... Why, we’ve been spoiled 
rotten by all this gas and oil. The time has come to 
harness the tides, the Gulf Stream, explore thermal 
energy, solar energy, even the windmill... .[A 
smile, almost a glaze, comes across his face as he 
shakes his head for emphasis.] Boy, this is gonna be 
a thrilling new horizon for us, really thrilling. . . .1 


. feared it would take a depression to get us off dead 


center.”’ The end result of a depression, he adds 
parenthetically and ominously, could be “anar- 
chy.” - 


Harvey is a crusader for the old values and 
virtues, for things the way they “used to be.”’ In 
private conversation, he can be soft and relaxed 
and charming, but then, even with an audience of 
only one, if the talk turns to one of the hundreds of 
subjects on which he has strong feelings, he may 
nearly blast you out of the room with his voice. 
Although Harvey oozes self-confidence and con- 
trol, a visitor fears occasionally that he will 
collapse on the spot in the midst of one of his 
marathon sentences rather than take a new breath. 
He likes to quote back his own well-turned phrases 
of the past—such as “‘Mr. Nixon, I love you. . . but 
you are wrong,” the battle cry with which he op- 
posed his favorite president’s dispatch of American 
troops into Cambodia in 1970. He is notorious for 
his softness toward some of the right-wing causes of 
the past quarter century; yet he can sound like the 
New Left when he pleads for restraint in the use of 
American power. He is a millionaire and a fun- 
damentalist and a unique media event. 


Simplicity is Paul Harvey’s trade mark and, 
along with his extraordinary voice, doubtless one of 
the secrets of his success. ““He can take the most 
complicated news story and boil it down to a single 
sentence,’ says Dick Rosenbaum, until recently 
chief of ABC’s Midwest radio bureau in Chicago. 
Sometimes that means heavy reliance on cliches, 
labels and shorthand. “‘Here’s a Christmas present 
from the Supreme Court,” Harvey shouted 
exuberantly during a mid-December morning 
broadcast. ‘Police can search anyone under arrest 
without 4 search warrant.” End of story. Then 
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there was the one about a man from Nebraska who 
had attended a European conference and learned 
that polyethylene, while in short supply 
domestically, was being shipped abroad and sold 
for nearly three times its price at home. The moral 
of the story: “Domestic price controls can create 
shortages.”” Interspersed among such news items 
and insights-of-the-day are one- and _ two-liner 
minutiae from the AP and UPI tickers (‘“They’re 
stealing trash in Texas”), obituaries, wedding 
anniversary announcements, predictions and 
advice like “‘toot your horn at anyone doing over 
fifty miles-an-hour.” 


T.. formula is phenomenally successful. A 
year ago, the standard rate for a sixty-second 
advertising spot on Harvey’s broadcast was $2,000. 
But sponsors apparently find the high price worth- 
while; Bankers Life and Casualty Co. has been 
selling its insurance that way for years, and W. 
Clement Stone, President Nixon’s biggest financial 
backer, used Harvey’s voice to launch “Success 
Unlimited,” his little magazine intended to 
promote the philosophy of “positive mental at- 
titude.”” (The magazine is itself now a financial 
success.) Harvey has, in fact, long been criticized 
for delivering commercials in his normally urgent 
and persuasive tone of voice. A careless listener 
might easily think them part of the news. 

Although he is not particularly popular in 
the big cities (even WLS, his ‘‘home station” in 


Chicago, carries only the first five minutes of his 
second morning broadcast), Harvey saturates and 
delights the suburbs and the small towns, 
especially in what he likes to call “the unterrified 
provinces,” whose delegate he fancies himself to 
be. ‘“‘He’s down-to-earth and earthy, I suppose,” 
says Denny Pittman, of station KOVC in Valley 
City, North Dakota, in explaining why Harvey is 
“one of the top listented-to programs at our 
station....This is true all across North 
Dakota... .He presents what people are interested 
in, a little bit of everything. ...A lot of people call 
in and ask for his address; they nave things they 
want to send him.” Indeed, that’s where Harvey 
gets a great deal of his material— in the mail from 
his admirers. 

Harvey has been around tor a long time, 
but that’s partly because he started early. Paul 
Harvey Aurandt (the last name, of Pennsylvania 
Dutch origin, has long since been dropped as 
“difficult to pronounce and spell,” but is now 
being revived by his only child, Paul Jr., a budding 
concert pianist and, incidentally, a conscientious 
objector) was born in September, 1918, in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, the son of a policeman who was killed 
on Christmas Eve three years later. He began 
broadcasting on KVOO in Tulsa at the age of 14, 
continuing through the end of high school, and 
later dropped out of Tulsa University without a 
degree (he now has many honoraries) to hit the 
radio road. “‘In those days we were migratory. . .it 
was easy to get jobs,” he recalls. After brief stints in 


Oklahoma City and. Kansas, he went to work for 
KXCK in St. Louis. There he met-and eventually 
married Lynne Cooper, a Phi Beta Kappa 
(something Harvey always mentions, saying that for 
him it was “a sneaky way to get an education”) and 
a former schoolteacher who was doing programs at 
the same station. 

Mrs. Harvey, whom he calls “Angel” and 
refers to frequently in his homespun broadcasts 
and writings, has played a major role in his rise to 
fortune and fame. “She wanted to be married to a 
network newscaster,” he says. “She focused my 
ambitions.” It was she who persuaded him, after 
some time in Hawaii, Kalamazoo, the Air Force 
and a regional branch of the Office of War 
Information, to settle in Chicago. Years later, after 
his syndicated newspaper column had taken hold, 
she persuaded him to go into television, too. ‘‘The 
radio program is my first love,” he says. “I really 
kind of resented TV as an illegitimate stepchild 
thrust into the family, but Angel convinced me we 
were leaving that base uncovered.”’ As the flyleaf of 
the book, You Said It, Paul Harvey!, edited by her, 
explains, “Angel is Paul Harvey’s Execttive 
Producer and most ardent fan....both as 


manager and wife, Angel is enthusiastic about her 
husband’s work...Mrs. Harvey is President of 
' Paulynne Productions, general business manager 
for Paul Harvey News, and hostess to many in- 
ternationally known guests.” 

On arrival in Chicago in 1944, Harvey went 
to work for WENR, broadcasting the 10 p.m. news 


"Your Ralph Trimbles have been 62 years together today.’ 


On his fifteen-minute radio broadcast last Jan. 24, 
Paul Harvey included these items: 

e “Britain has endured chaos; can Britain 
survive what’s coming next?” (Coal Miners Union’s 
call for a nationwide shutdown.) 

e “It’s unset yet but rather than fuss about it—I 
expect President Nixon will pay some California 
income taxes for recent years. . .and Will pay some 
additional federal taxes.” 

e “Death is working overtime today’”’—news of a 
bus accident in the Philippines, a train fire in 
Burma, and a fire in a Belgian orphanage. 

e Construction of the Trans-Alaska oil pipeline 
(which Harvey has supported) “will begin as soon 
as the weather breaks.” 

e Exxon profits up 59 percent in 1973 over 1972. 

e A digression on he theme that “‘oil companies 
must profit big”...“If the Henry Jacksons in 
Congress get their way, the oil shortage will be 
perpetuated indefinitely...In the present lynch- 
mob atmosphere in Washington it’s not going to be 
easy for the President and his Energy Chief Simon 
to make themselves heard, but they’re trying to 
remind Congress to remember just one year ago— 
when the price of food was frozen so low that baby 
chicks were drowned. Chicken farmers could not 
afford to pay the cost of breeding and feeding and 
marketing, so they drowned them. Then the freeze 
came off, the price for chicken went up, the 
brooders were full again, the supply was soon 
plentiful again, and the prices came down again! 
So it must be with oil. . .” Otherwise, ‘“‘we’re going 
to be stuck with paying whatever the Arabs ask, 
and they ask more than money!” 

e Agriculture Secretary Butz seeking permission 
for price increase on baling wire—‘‘Farmers 
haven’t enough baling wire, and unless prices are 
adequate to justify production there’s not going to 
be any.” 

e “Sportlight: San Diego’s Padres to be bought 
by Ray Kroc, the Chicago hamburger king. He will 
keep the club in San Diego.” 


e “Today’s quote worth requoting is from the 
report of an art advisory panel to the Internal 
Revenue Service. Quote: Taxpayers tend to 
ovecvalue art works they give away and undervalue 
works they keep. Endquote. Well now, what do you 
know about that?” 

e “Now Ralph Nader wants to hold back the 
dawn. He says the development of nuclear fission 
power was.an historic mistake and he demands 
state legislators do something about it.” 


e Having previously proposed that individual 
cities plan 1976 national bicentennial celebrations 
which “‘make it like the Fourth of July used to be 
only more so,” Harvey now reports that he has 
heard “from some cities who say amen”’— 
Washington, North Carolina and Montgomery, 
Alabama. 


e ‘For a fleeting moment this morning I was 
thirteen again’’—news that fashion designers in 
Rome are showing “the circle skirt’ for next 
summer reminded him of summer evenings on the 
lawn with “‘the McIntyre girls from next door to 
our old house in Tulsa. . .So much more was left to 
the imagination in those days that we developed 
vivid imaginations.” 

e “Rural Oregon around Roseburg does not 
need the radio to tell them what the weather is 
going to be. If the goats are low on goat mountain, 
rough weather ahead. If the goats graze high, clear 
sky.” 

e “On the highway between Reno and Carson 
City, Nevada, use caution. The sign warning of 
strong winds is down; but it blew down.” 

e ‘““Today’s classic snicker sticker was seen on a 
back bumper in Sylmar, California, by Walter 
Strang. Says, ‘Warning—driver of this car may be 
hazard to your health.’ ” 

e “Joe Hlavacek of Salina, Kansas, saw a sign on 
a Junction City service station which says: ‘Foreign 
cars washed with imported water.’ ”’ 

e Florida Education Commissioner considering 


later school hours after five students killed in pre- 
dawn car accidents possibly caused by switch to 
Daylight Saving Time. 

e ‘Senator Hugh Scott says it again—that he has 
seen documents which convince him that John 
Dean lied... .” 

e “A hunk of stale cake sold for 150 dollars last 
night in London. Fragments of Queen Victoria’s 
wedding cake in the original box.” 

e “Senator Hubert Humphrey—after X-ray 
treatments for a bladder tumor—is back at his 
Senate desk part-time.” 

e Marlene Dietrich hospitalized in Houston with 


‘leg injury. 


e “The pulse of today’s news is datelined Lerida, 
Spain:” man who played the soccer pools: for most 
of his 66 years won “‘and, told that he was:rich, died 
of a heart attack.” Ni 

e “The news media lost more than it could 
afford last night’”—death of United Press religion 
editor Louis Cassels, “never more effective than 
since a heart attack three years ago after which his 
personal witness took on a whole new dimension.” 
Also notes death of former Philadelphia mayor 
Richardson Dilworth. 

e Story of a Greek theology student in Athens 
who complained to police that “the two girls from 
downstairs would hang their underthings on his 
doorknob with a note which included the Biblical 
quote: ‘Go forth and multiply’. . .the Athens court 
has sent the girls to jail for four months. All right.” 

e “Indiana Congressman William Hudnut and 
his wife of 13 years divorced. Four children.” 

e “Yakima Washington—your Ralph Trimbles 
have been 62 years together today.” 

e ‘Then there’s Willie Perry, bartender in 
Memphis, on the carpet before the liquor com- 
mission for staying open overlate.. . Willie, 
‘Haven’t you guys heard we all set our clocks back 
one hour early this month?’...They said, ‘Up, 
Willie, not back.’ ” ' 


e “Paul Harvey. Good Day!” ‘—S.J.U. 





and a program called “Jobs for GI Joe.’’ The in- 
jection of his personal opinions into the news 
caused some difficulty at the start, but he was an 
immediate success. One vacation he substituted on 
the network (‘NBC Blue,” which later became 
ABC) for commentator H. R. Baukhage 
(“Baukhage talking’’): “‘Madison Avenue didn’t 
like me, but the grass-roots station owners did, so 
they kept me on.”” From the beginning, he coined 
memorable phrases and put an unusual twist on 
the news. He had 25,000 requests in four days for 
transcripts of his radio obituary of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, which began, ‘“‘A great tree 
has fallen....” 

Harvey’s tree grew and grew, but not before 
he almost ended his career in 1951 by dramatically 
trying to prove that security was lax at the Argonne 
National Laboratory. Harvey felt the Illinois center 
for the development of nuclear reactors was being 
run “‘like a country club.”’ So, accompanied by a 
security guard who had been fired and an off-duty 
Naval Intelligence officer, he climbed the labo- 
ratory’s nine-foot-high fence one dark night. To 
his dismay, his overcoat snagged on the wire, and 
security turned out to be better than he thought. 
He was ordered to put up his hands and was 
arrested at 1:10 a.m. Newspaper reports at the time 
said that a gun had been found in Harvey’s car, 
along with a radio script prepared in advance that 
told of his would-be successful penetration of the 
security shield. He was investigated by both the 
FBI and a federal grand jury, which did not indict 
him. “If our internal security has been improved by 
the fact that national attention was focused on this 
situation, I am extremely grateful,” Harvey said 
after the decision. 

Harvey’s preoccupation with “internal 
security” made him a darling of the political right 
in the ‘fifties. In August, 1954, Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy spent the night at the Harveys’ home 
before speaking to an American Legion gathering 
in Chicago, and the same month Harvey told the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Philadelphia that the 
United States should continue full-scale 
“preparations for perpetual war.” It was also 
during that period that Harvey got to know the late 
FBI director, J. Edgar Hoover, whom he greatly 
admired. 


Dib isie-srserica liked him. A 1970 study 
ranked one of his morning news broadcasts as the 
top-rated radio program in the nation. It is one of 
the factors that keeps many local stations, which 
might ordinarily switch from time to time, loyal to 
ABC, and, Rosenbaum concedes, is the “main 
reason’’ the network has a Midwest radio bureau— 
with a special private studio for Harvey—at all. 
The newspaper column which Harvey boasts has 
correctly predicted the outcome of every 
presidential election since his first try in the 
Truman-Dewey race of 1948 (“‘The reason I’ve been 
able to do it, even when the surveys are wrong, is 
because I’ve stayed out in the country where the 
voters are’’), runs three times a week in 300, mostly 
small, newspapers. In Cincinnati, for example, it 
appears ‘“‘exclusively’’ in the Forest Hills Journal 
and the Community Journal. 

The television commentaries, which come in 
90-second and five-minute versions and are 
privately syndicated rather than sold through a 
network, are broadcast five days a week on more 
than 100 stations; Harvey thinks they are 
responsible for a substantial percentage of, the 
estimated 5,000 pieces of mail he gets every day. 
Listeners and viewers who write in asking for 
transcripts of his broadcasts are invited to pur- 
chase one of his four books—You Said It, Paul 
Harvey!, Remember These Things, Autumn of 
Liberty and The Rest of the Story—at $5.95 each. 
There are three talking records, The Testing Time, 


The Uncommon Man, and Yesterday's Voices, on . 





the last of which “Paul Harvey narrates and ties 
together sermons and hymns by actual voices of the 
greatest Christian leaders of the past.’ Harvey 
gives an average of two or three lectures a week, 
often in out-of-the-way places, for which his 
standard fee is $5,000. He generally travels to the 
lecture engagements in his own Cessna 401. 
Although he has kept his pilot’s license active, he 
now prefers to sleep or work en route and leave the 
flying duties to a pilot he keeps on full-time 
retainer. 


The Harveys’ annual gross income was 
estimated at half a million dollars in 1971, but is 
probably more today.* They own a cattle ranch in 
the Ozarks, a home twenty miles north of Scott- 
sdale, Arizona (“I go out there and play cowboy”) 
and property just outside Tucson, 1,000 acres of 
which they recently gave to the National Park 
Service, presumably for a handsome tax deduction. 
Harvey has been repeatedly selected by the Custom 
Tailors Guild of America as one of the nation’s ten 
best-dressed men. 

Harvey keeps an eccentric but efficient 
schedule, fending off most people he does not 
already know or have information about. He gets 
up at 4 every weekday morning and drives to his 
ABC office overlooking the Chicago River by 4:40 
a.m. (It is a disappointingly plain office, with just a 
few pieces of Indian pottery and, behind his desk, 
an enormous plaque representing the American 
Legion “Fourth Estate Award for Distinguished 
Public Service in the Field of Communications,” 
presented to him in 1965 at the Legion’s 47th 
national convention in Portland, Oregon.) There he 
sorts and sifts material for his first morning 
broadcast and works on newspaper columns and 
television commentaries, drinking hot soup along 
the way. 


He does little of his own reporting these 
days; his last actual legwork was apparently when 
he accompanied the Marines into Lebanon in 1958. 
But he still has a secret stringer in Washington (‘‘I 
don’t want to identify him; he doesn’t introduce 
himself as working for me”) and claims to have 
excellent sources in Congress, the military, the 
Internal Revenue Service and other agencies. His 
news judgment is based largely on what he thinks 
his loyal audience wants to hear; there is room for 
plenty of trivia, but not, to use his own example, for 
routine reports of Congressional hearings or United 


‘Nations votes. At the same time, he says he is 


“bound by good taste. . .I use the standard of Aunt 
Betty [his sister-in-law] in St. Louis.” On a 
morning when I visited the studio, Harvey said he 
had done “a lot of careful weighing’ before in- 
cluding an item asserting that “the number-one 
hazard of being a department store Santa-for- 
hire. ..is water-on-the-knee.” 

Harvey goes to a Chicago television studio 
every Monday to tape a week’s worth of 
wisdom for that medium. There he is met by Angel, 
who flutters around him like a swallow and 
supervises the change-of-clothes that comes before 
each new spot. On one recent day, he used a war- 
drobe of sportcoats that included several different 
bright colors and one collarless model. (“It was my 
idea six years ago, when he was syndicated, to put 
him in mod clothes,” Angel confided. “We try to 
stay one step ahead.”’) His chest thrust forward and 
his eyes glued on the teleprompter, he delivers the 
television commentaries while sitting on top of a 
desk in-a fake library setting (designed by Angel). 
Smooth though he is on radio, Harvey sometimes 
comes over very clumsily on TV, with poorly timed 
false smiles, forced laughs and marionette-like 
raised eyebrows. One week’s dose is as varied as a 
single radio broadcast—from national affairs 
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(Well, there is a little less brightness this 
Christmas, but arntcha glad we're out of Viet- 
nam?’’) to the need for fire prevention in the home 
and prayer in the locker room. 

Not surprisingly, Harvey agrees with the 
bitter criticism leveled at the networks in recent 
years by former Vice President Agnew and other 
members of the Nixon Administration. He was so 
infatuated with Agnew, in fact, that at one point 
he proposed switching jobs with the vice president 
for a day. (The network vetoed that idea.) 
“If there’s a distortion,” Harvey claims, “‘it 
results from  -overcentralization. The 
epicenter is Manhattan Island...the hub of 
the wheel is off center... .It’s probably true that 
civilization stopped at the Appalachians at one 
time, but no more...despite the genuine 
sophistication [of those who live west of the 
Appalachians], the networks continue to feed the 
Kansans and Texans a steady diet of stuff that’s 
predicated on the goofy morals and mores of 
Manhattan Island.” These “morals,” in his view, 
include “‘nutsy styles, jungle music and burlesque 
entertainment,” and may result from New Yorkers’ 
“feeling of closeness to London.” The anti-New 
York theme is an old one for Harvey. In 1952, 
testifying before a House subcommittee in- 
vestigating radio and television, he denounced the 
“purple humor” coming from the east and 
complained that successful comedians who were 
“rooted so deep in Broadway and the bawdy night 
life of Manhattan” were trying to impose “their 
distorted views on the rest of the forty-seven 
states.” 


YT... for all Harvey’s middle-Americanism, 
he clearly has a mind of his own. He was, for 
example, delighted by Nixon’s victory over Hubert 
Humphrey in 1968. “It’s going to feel real good 
again to'be an American,” he said in a television 
commentary entitled “The Nixon Smile.” But he 
soon became disgusted when the Southeast Asian 
conflict continued and began to spread. He came 
to believe that “we should have said, ‘We goofed, 
we meddled where we shouldn’t have, we’re 
leaving.’ ” But his most dramatic shift came on the 
occasion of American troops’ entry into Cambodia, 
and that broadcast caused some gasps of outrage 
from Harvey’s traditional constituency. “‘It was a 
shock to the old American Legionnaire types,” he 
now recalls. “I had a lot of protests. . ..Some sent 
me white feathers in the mail.’’ Harvey’s decision 
was taken by several national publications as 
evidence of a genuine change in public opinion on 
the war, and he hammered away on the issue until 
the cease-fire was signed in early 1973 and beyond 
that. 

Indeed, though Harvey is most often 
identified with the political right, he has been all 
over the lot. He suggested on the Dick. Cavett 
television program in 1970 that if the world were 
threatened by nuclear war because of the Middle 
East conflict, all the people of Israel should be 
evacuated to a sparsely populated American state. 
In 1952 he won the first annual American Legion 
award for “militant Americanism” and in 1954 was 
selected by the Sumpter Guards of South Carolina 
as “the man who has contributed most toward 
preserving the American way of life.” But in 1959 
he was named “Man of the Year”’ by the editors of 
the prison newspaper at San Quentin. He has been 
critical of Nixon’s handling of the Watergate 
scandals, but also believes that for the press “‘the 
expose has turned into a vendetta.” 

For the future, he sees two ways that radio 
and television could develop, “all homogenized 
network stuff” or ‘‘a spectrum” of people as free to 
express their opinions “with no _ restrictions 
whatsoever,” as he does now. But then he wonders 
aloud, “Will any network allow another Paul 
Harvey to develop?”” A good question. 





'! See A Big White House .. .’ 


(continued from page 1) 

1976. He won’t give us a Sherman statement—“‘If 
nominated I will not accept, if elected I will not 
serve.”’ But he’s pretty strong about it. It’s just that 
we don’t believe him. 


6. Jan. 9 this year, a group of political 
reporters met with Richard M. Scammon, the well- 
known psephologist and former director of the 
Bureau of the Census, in another of the bi-weekly 
breakfast meetings arranged by Godfrey Sperling, 
Jr., of the Christian Science Monitor. Ford, 
Scammon said, is the front-runner as of now ‘“‘and 
would run a close and perhaps winning race 
against any Democrat.” Unless the situation 
changes drastically, he told the reporters, “‘Rocky 
and Reagan won't have a chance.” Ford, said 
Scammon, who is co-author of a book we all read, 
The Real Majority, “is the real majority. He’s Mr. 
America. He’s Mr. Clean.” ~ 

Two weeks later, Scammon and the man 
who wrote The Real Majority with him, Ben 
Wattenberg, tape-recorded a conversation with 
Haynes Johnson, an assistant managing editor of 
The Washington Post. The q-and-a ran a whole 
page and a half in the Sunday paper. 

“Johnson: If we had to bet today, would you 
say that Jerry Ford is going to be the Republican 
nominee, assuming what we know right now? 

‘Wattenberg: I would assume it even if we 
know for a fact that Gerald Ford is not planning to 
run in his own mind.” 

We listen a lot to people like Scammon and 
Wattenberg, and so we too have come to love Jerry 
Ford—‘“‘the real majority.” 

Commenting on Ford’s performance during 
his confirmation hearings, the Post’s William 
Greider said: ““The more they thought about Jerry 
Ford, the more they thought of him. He defied the 
percentages. Usually, when a public figure submits 
himself to relentless scrutiny in Washington, it 
diminishes him. ...But Gerald Rudolph Ford, Jr., 
a plain man of comfortable familiarity, actually 
grew in personal stature.” 

And grew and grew. 

The Post’s David Broder, the most famous 
political reporter in town, was unrestrained. “In 
this season of troubles in Washington,” he wrote, 
“‘welcome reassurance is coming from the per- 
formance of that comfortingly familiar figure— 
Gerald R. Ford. Whatever his shortcomings, in 
intellect, oratory, or wit, Jerry Ford is one of the 
most decent human beings in Washington.” 

Jack W. Germond, the new political writer 
at The Washington Star-News (he used to be 
Washington bureau chief for the Gannett papers), 
is a much tougher critic. But he reaches a similar 
conclusion. In a front-page story, he wrote: 

‘Nobody ever told Jerry Ford you have to be 
a Fancy Dan to get ahead in politics. What you 
have to do is take care of your constituents, tend to 
business in the House, work for your party and 
eventually everything turns out all right. In Ford’s 
case, that unspectacular course has moved him to 
the vice presidency and a position in which he 
seems to be advancing inexorably on the 
Republican nomination in 1976.” 

Ford, declares Time magazine, is the front- 
runner. “Never has a contender soared so high by 
simply being a nice, likable, honest guy.” It could 
only happen in America, I said, in a column from 
Grand Rapids, where people go to church twice on 
Sundays. The polls confi.n Ford as the front- 
runner (just, of course, as they confirmed Ed 


Muskie as the Democratic front-runner in 1972). 
FORD LEADS KENNEDY, JACKSON IN TRIAL 
HEATS, says a typical headline from a Lou Harris 
survey. 

Of course there’s this one little difficulty. 
Ford is Richard Nixon’s vice president and Nixon 
has all these problems. If Ford wants to be 
president, we say, he shouldn’t get too close to the 
man who is president or, in Germond’s words, he 
“might end up wearing the mark of Watergate and 
President Nixon’s unpopularity.” 

At first he didn’t pay much attention to us; 
he gave that pro-Nixon speech in Atlantic City, 
remember, and we began to speculate about how 
he might destroy himself. But it was a temporary 
aberration. Now, he seems to be coming around. 
Evans and Novak approve. “Ford,” they say, “‘is 
described by old friends as moving toward a far 
more independent position than he originally 
planned. The steady growth of his staff, in- 
dependent of the crippled Nixon presidency, is one 
more signal that he is looking toward a larger 
future.” 

Best of all, he gave a striking demonstration 
of his emerging independence at another of those 
Godfrey Sperling breakfasts. On March 12, he told 


reporters that he was “‘concerned’’ about Nixon’s 
statements on the Watergate hush money. He said 
he’d have handled things differently. 

The scenario, then, is pretty well written. 
Decent, plain, comfortable Jerry Ford, no Fancy 
Dan, is the front-runner for ’76 and, so far, judging 
his performance with our stop watches, we like 
what we see. 

Never mind that this is the same Jerry Ford 
we used to say never wore his helmet when he 
played center for the Michigan football team. 
Never mind that this is the same Jerry Ford we used 
to say couldn’t chew gum and walk straight at the 
same time. And never mind that this is the Jerry 
Ford who still says he isn’t going to run for 
president in 1976. This is Mr. Honest, right? 
Maybe he means it. 


And if he does, Scammon is prepared to 
speculate about that. ‘It would be wide open,” he 
told the Post’s Haynes Johnson. “‘My guess would 
be Rockefeller, but I would have no data to support 
this. Rockefeller, Reagan, Connally, Percy—a 
whole host of candidates.” 

As we see them, the others are all stand-by 
characters in the continuing Jerry Ford drama. 
Rockefeller is the Sarah Bernhardt of American 


Shoe -in? 


When, finally, all is said and done, Teddy White 
will record in The Making of the President 1976 
that it was columnist Robert Novak who dispat- 
ched Sen. Walter F. “Fritz” Mondale on his 
famous ride to the White House. 

It began, you will remember, late in 
February of 1974, when poor Mondale was going 
nowhere, getting almost every day ‘‘the McGovern 
treatment” from the nation’s leading political 
journalists. The national political reporters, myself 
among them, weren’t watching Mondale; we were 
mesmerized by the graceful moves of Henry M. 
Jackson, Edward M. Kennedy, George C. Wallace, 
and even Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr. 

One day, though, Mondale appeared at a 
luncheon of the California Democratic State 
Central Committee, and Novak was there, too, 
testing, as we say, the political waters. Novak 
milled through the crowd until he spotted a likely, 


matronly Democratic activist. He got right to the 
point. “Whaddya think?’’ he may have asked. And 
she replied, in these historic words: 

“A guy who wears Thom McAn shoes can 
never make it here.” 

We all know what happened next. A few 
days later, Mondale was in Bedford. N.H., where 
he actually bought a pair of Thom McAns (black, 
buckled Romas, style no. 3767, for $18.99). Thom 
McAn shoe horn tie clips became the symbol of his 
remarkable people’s campaign. 

Success was inevitable. Just think of it! 
There are more than 100 Thom McAn shoe stores 
in California alone, each selling 5O or more pairs of 
men’s shoes every working day—1,500,000 pairs of 
Thom McAns a year. And that doesn’t even count 
women's shoes sold by Thom McAn. It is, of 
course, history. 

—J.M.P. 


—_—_ 
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politics, departing on still another farewell tour. 
He’s getting old and he isn’t governor anymore. His 
National Commission on Critical Choices for 
America is a campaign blind, we believe (all of us 
except the Times’ Scotty Reston). The Post’s Lou 
Cannon, the best East Coast writer about West 
Coast politics, says “‘Reagan is well-positioned for a 
prospective 1976 presidential candidacy,” if Ford 
falters or doesn’t run. The Wall Street Journal's 
Alan L. Otten said John .Connally’s “‘driving 
ambition and dynamic personality’”’ make him a 
leading contender. Somehow, though, Connally, 
the only rat who ever swam to a sinking ship, seems 
to have foundered. No political journalists (with the 
possible exceptions of Tom Braden and Reston) 
take Percy very seriously. 


Bes there are the Democrats, and the 
scenario about them is not quite so-neat. Most of 
the time, we say Kennedy is the front-runner. 
Other times, though, we speculate about both 
George Wallace and Scoop Jackson. Kennedy, of 
course, remains far ahead of the others in the polls. 
Wallace is second. The usual conventional wisdom 
about Kennedy was nicely expressed by Tony 
Lewis, in that prediction he wrote six days after the 
last election, to which he added that lachrymose 
touch that so many of us employ when we write 
about this family: 

“There is no reason for him to have to come 
anywhere near a decision yet. My guess, and it is 
only a guess, is that the mysterious Kennedy sense 
of obligation and ambition will combine with a 
feeling of what remains to be fulfilled from his 
brothers’ lives to make him say yes.” 

Long ago, it seems to me, we gave up 
reporting very much that was substantial about 
Edward Kennedy. He continues to do important 
work in health-care legislation, but we don’t say 
much about it. I think his subcommittee on 
refugees, performs a highly useful service in 
reminding us what we have left behind in Southeast 
Asia, but the committee’s reports rarely get 
publicized. There are only two themes to the 
Kennedy story. One: Will he, or won’t he, run—to 
fulfill his brothers’ etcetera, etcetera? Two: Does 
Chappaquiddick still hurt? 

We seem to be pretty certain Ford will run; 
we seem to be less certain about Kennedy. The 
speculation, sometimes, becomes downright 
bizarre. Perhaps the trouble is we don’t always 
remember that there are days when Kennedy talks 
to visitors in grunts and other monosyllables, and 
they get the idea he is really running. But that’s not 
what he meant to say; what he wants to suggest is 
that he is just keeping open his, pardon me, op- 
tions. 

Apparently that’s what happened when 
California fat cat Harold Willens. dropped by to 
see him in early February. Willens went back to 
California and apparently spread the word to his 
friends that ‘“Teddy’s going, no doubt of it any 
more.”” The New York Times’ national political 
reporter, Christopher Lydon, was on the Coast at 
the time and he picked up some of the signals. He 
wrote a story that appeared in the Times on Friday, 
Feb. 15, and carried this headline: 


DEMOCRATS HEAR 
KENNEDY WILL RUN 


CALIFORNIA LIBERALS INDICATE 
HE SEEKS ’76 NOMINATION— 


NO FORMAL COMMITMENT 


The very next day, the Times ran another story, this 
one by Johnny Apple, that carried this headline: 
KENNEDY IS SAYING PRIVATELY 
HE WON’T RUN 
Apple used to be the Times’ political writer; 
Lydon’s the new kid on the beat. Apple didn’t 


believe what the kid had written; he checked it out 
and knocked it flat. So, I think we can presume, 
Kennedy still hasn’t made up his mind. 

And, yes, Chappaquiddick is a problem. I 
think the most interesting Kennedy poll was taken 
by Lou Harris in September and October of 1973. 
Kennedy’s image, says Harris, “is flawed by a 
narrow 43-to-41 per cent plurality who say ‘I do not 
fully trust his integrity.’’’ Kennedy appeared on 
CBS’s “Face the Nation” Feb: 10, and the Boston 
Globe’s Marty Nolan asked him about Chap- 
paquiddick; it was the first time he had been asked 
about it on national TV in-five years. Kennedy’s 
answer, in essence, was that he stood on what he 
said in 1969 and referred people interested in 
learning more to that transcript. The answer, 
Evans and Novak report, represents ‘‘a long- 
devised strategy which deeply alarms many 
Democratic politicians....’’ To some, the 
columnists say, “it smacks of President Nixon’s 
handling of Watergate...” Politicians say Ken- 
nedy must explain Chappaquiddick and apologize 
for it again. Nolan’s question, they conclude, 
almost surely is the forerunner of continuing 
probing if he runs for president. In that case, 
Democrats believe Kennedy must come up with 
something better than his nonresponse on “Face 
the Nation.” 


T:. biggest single political story of 1973 
may have been Kennedy’s pilgrimage to Decatur, 
Ala., to share a platform with George Corley 
Wallace on the Fourth of July. More than 100 
national (and international) reporters came to 
Point Mallard Park to see the two leading 
Democrats together; in a nice touch, they were 
transported to the park in an old school bus with a 
bullet hole in the back window. 

“One of the most important Democratic 
personalities going into 1976 is George Wallace,” 
psephologist Scammon told the Post's Haynes 
Johnson in that revealing q-and-a. ‘“‘Wallace,” said 
Scammon, “is gearing up to run a major 
presidential effort again. ..He is not going to get 
nominated but he is going to be a major factor.” 

The Post's Broder doesn’t come right out and 
say Wallace could win the nomination, but he comes 
very close to it. And the reason Wallace might pull 
it off, in Broder’s opinion, is that the little governor 
has become. . .respectable. In a front-page article 
on Feb. 24, the political reporter who sets the rules 
for most of us said: “George Corley Wallace has 
won his fight for respectability. And because he 
has, Wallace and his backers believe he has a 
better chance than ever to become president of the 
United States.” 

There’s a scenario here too. Kennedy, 
Jackson, Mondale, and Humphrey (it’s foolish to 
count him out) are all senators—and all Yankees. 
Wallace is the only outsider, a governor—and the 
only Southerner. Wallace, Broder says, “‘presents a 
clear and present danger to...Senate establish- 
ment candidates for the 1976 nomination.’’ Broder 
argues that Wallace “retains a keener sense of the 
public mood than any of the Washington-based 
politicians.”” That is perhaps the most damning 
indictment of the members of the U.S. Senate I 
have ever read. 

And then there’s the third leading 
Democrat—Sen. Henry M. Jackson. Back in 1972, 
when he ran for President, we gave him the 
McGovern treatment. It is based on what we might 
call the Biossat rule (in honor of Bruce Biossat, the 
columnist, and one of the hardest-working 
reporters in town). Speaking of McGovern in 1972, 
Biossat said: “I’m not going to go campaigning 
with any six per center in the polls.’’ Well, Jackson 
is a six per center and we do go campaigning with 
him this time. For Scoop, everything has changed. 


A lead article in New York magazine, by 
Richard Reeves, is headlined: THE 
INEVITABILITY OF SCOOP JACKSON. 
“Forget Kennedy, Mondale, and Muskie,” the 
blurb adds, “Watch Scoop Jackson, The Con- 
sistent Man, enemy of Russia, friend of Boeing, 
Israel, and the working-man, dull small-town boy, 
hero of the Northwest.”’ You have to read the whole 
article before you discover that the fellow writing 
the headline and the blurb is not exactly 
representing what Reeves has in mind. 

Others really mean it, though. JACKSON 
UP FRONT IN 1976 PACK, says a headline over 
a Lydon story in the Times. ‘For Senator Henry M. 
Jackson,” the story begins, “‘the power puzzle has 
fallen together almost too neatly.”” Says Jackson, 
modestly: “I didn’t start working on issues that 
would be timed to coincide with a presidential 
campaign. ..It didn’t happen that way. I’m just 
not that smart.”’ 

A headline in Newsweek asks: THE YEAR 
OF SCOOP JACKSON? “...After a lifetime of 
hoping,”’ the article says, “Jackson has made 
himself at 61 one of the most influential voices in 
his partv today—and an early front-runner for its 
presidential nomination in 1976.” 

JACKSON ON THE OFFENSE, says a 
headline over a Tom Wicker column in the Times. 
The fact is,” Wicker writes, “that Scoop Jackson 
is running hard and may have more going for him 
right now than any other Democratic aspirant.” 

ENERGY CRISIS, ECONOMY 
BOLSTER JACKSON FOR 1976, says a headline 
in the Post over a Jules Witcover article. The 
nativn’s issues and Jackson’s issues converged in 
1974, says Witcover (who covered the ’72 campaign 
for The Los Angeles Times and quit because the 
paper thought his very best reporting was opinion, 
which it wasn’t). The key sentence in Witcover’s 
Jackson analysis: “If most of the issues remain 
high on the national agenda into 1976, a second try 
for the presidency by Jackson seems a certainty.” 

“If...” That’s the right word. We ‘need a 
lot more “‘ifs’’ in our analyses. We have no idea 
now what the issues will be in 1976. Maybe they 
will be Jackson’s, maybe not. And even if they are 
Jackson’s, will he be any better as a candidate? Can 
anyone say what primary he’s going to win against 
Kennedy, Wallace, or anybody else? 

I suspect the stories about Jackson as a 
front-runner reflect the fact that some of us spend 
too much time in Washington. Out there in what 
Scammon calls ‘““Gizmo County, Iowa,” the folks 
may not realize that the nation’s and Scoop 
Jackson’s issues converged in 1974. They may not 
even know who Jackson is; his own staff says he’s 
recognized by barely half the American voters. 

Kennedy, Wallace and Jackson. Those are 
the Big Three among the Democrats. Others, of 
course, are standing by, including Fritz Mondale, 
the Thom McAn candidate (see box). Most of us 
think Mondale is a stand-by for Kennedy. Sen. 
Lloyd Bentsen of Texas, a recent discovery by the 
national press, is another. We like him, and we see 
him as a stand-by for Jackson. 


Bh seas of trying to guess who the next 


president will be—Ford, Rockefeller, Reagan, 
Connally, Percy, Kennedy, Wallace, Jackson, 
Mondale, Bentsen, or somebody we hardly even 
know yet—it would be helpful if we began telling 
our readers something substantial about the people 
we’re talking about. What kind of governor is 
Wallace? Is he still a racist? How dumb is Ford? 
How did he get to be the Republican leader in the 
House? Whatever happened to John Connally? 

As I say, we made fools of ourselves back in 
1972. Is there some law of nature that says we have 
to do it all over again? 





Time Inc.'s Sticky Thicket 


BY CHET FLIPPO 


By far, the biggest individual stockholder in Time 
Inc. is 84-year-old Mrs. George T. Munz of Diboll, 
Texas, population 5,500. She holds 439,175 shares, 
or 4.2 per cent of all Time Inc. stock. Arthur 
Temple, her nephew, managed to inherit a 
475,000-acre timber spread and forestry products 
company in East Texas named Temple Industries. 
Temple's land is cheek-by-jowl with 585,000 acres 
of timber owned by Eastex Inc., a paper- and pulp- 
manufacturing company owned by Time Inc. Last 
year about this time, Time Inc. decided it would be 
nice to increase its lumber holdings. Eastex Inc. 
has been Time Inc.’s biggest moneymaker, with 
1972 revenues of $91.9 million. That’s 18 per cent of 
the empire’s revenues and 31 per cent of its income. 
Time Inc. in 1972 derived $37.3 million in 
publishing income and $16.7 million from forest 
products income. Temple Industries, in 1972, 
brought in revenues of $100 million. So Time Inc. 
bought Temple. Merged with Temple, rather. Now 
Time Inc. has timber holdings in Texas that 
amount to one-half the area of Rhode Island. 
There are complications, however. For one 
thing, Time Inc. had to hand over to Arthur 
Temple and associates a total of 15 per cent of its 





Chet Flippo, a contributing editor of 
Rolling Stone, lives in Austin, Texas. 


Henry Luce’s empire is 
now increasingly 
under the influence of 
its East Texas 
stockholders. One 
result is that the 


company’s magazines 
are studiously 


ignoring a major 
conservation story 
in the area. 


stock, including Mrs. Munz’s holdings. By com- 
parison, Time Inc.’s executives and directors and 
the Henry R. Luce Foundation hold an estimated 
18-20 per cent. Arthur Temple was made a 
member of the Time Inc. board of directors, as was 
his cousin, W. Temple Webber. Temple was also 
named to the Time Inc. executive committee and 
was made chairman of the planning and policy 
committee of the board of directors. Arthur 


Temple got 178,802 Time Inc. shares; Cousin 
Webber received 246,154. Temple, a forceful, 
energetic, strong-minded executive, is now in a 
position to direct America’s largest magazine 
empire. 

Now comes the problem of the Big Thicket. 
Many Texans have been trying for years to get this 
area of East Texas—an ecological crossroads of 
North America—designated a national park, 
before lumber interests completely destroy it. The 
Thicket itself, once three million acres of tropical 
preserve next to swamps and hard against areas 
where every North American plant grows, has been 
whittled down to barely 100,000 acres. Arthur 
Temple has called the Thicket a “‘varmint-infested 
swamp”’ and Eastex Inc. has all. along opposed a 
Thicket national park. 


There are presently measures before 
Congress to establish a national park of 100,000 
acres and both Texas senators support such a park. 
Rep. Charles Wilson, however, has vowed that not 
a square inch more than 84,000 acres should be set 
aside. Wilson is a former employee of Temple 
Industries. He maintains that his constituents want 
no more than 35,000 acres, if any at all, made into 
a park. Wilson is not in sympathy with what he 
calls “‘ecology freaks” who want to deprive his 
voters of their land. 

Eastex, even before acquiring the Temple 
holdings, owned about 35 per cent of the Thicket. 
Eastex, as far as conservationists are concerned, is 
the skeleton in Time Inc.'s closet. The company’s 
paper mill, near Silsbee, has been cited a number 
of times as a major polluter. Both the Texas Water 
Quality Board and the Texas Air Control Board 
have filed numerous complaints about the 
company’s discharges, although Eastex maintains 
it is trying to conform to state pollution guidelines. 


Not surprisingly, Time Inc. magazines have 
hardly been replete with articles on the Big 
Thicket. In 1970, Sports Illustrated assigned 
Edwin Shrake, an associate editor based in Austin, 
to do a piece. Soon thereafter, Charles Wilson, who 
was then working for Temple, told Shrake he had 
been to a timber convention in East Texas where 
the assignment was discussed. One _ timber 
executive had told Wilson that the piece would 
never appear and not to worry about Shrake. The 
article was subsequently killed by Ralph Graves, 
then Time Inc.’s editorial director. Around the 
same period. Time magazine’s environmental 
writer, Phil Herrera, also wrote a piece on the Big 
Thicket. It, too, did not run. Since then, as one 
Time editor puts it, the subject has come up at 
editorial meetings “largely as the subject of 
amusement.” Life ran a story in 1972 about the 
ivory-billed woodpecker, but there was con- 
siderable board room discussion before it was 
permitted to appear. The ivory bill’s last refuge was 
the Big Thicket and the bird became extinct 
because its habitat and food supply areas were 
eliminated when timber companies bulldozed 
through the Thicket. Eastex was one of those 
companies. After the story appeared, an Eastex 
executive placed an angry call to Life, complaining 
that ‘‘we’re all on the same team, why hit us below 
the belt?” 

Lest the editorial picture at Time Inc. seem 
totally bleak on the subject of the Big Thicket, 
here, in its entirety, is an item from the July 30, 
1973, issue of fyi, the Time Inc. house organ: “A 
heartening example of cooperation between 
conservationists and industries was the two-day 
pilgrimage made last month by some 300 ecology- 








minded Texans. The Big Thicket Association 
traversed lands in the Turkey. Creek area of Tyler 
County, Texas, owned by Eastex Inc., Time Inc.’s 
pulp and paper subsidiary. Eastex forester Darwin 
Foster guided the visitors through lands that 
Eastex is protecting by a self-imposed moratorium 
on timber-cutting. The highlight of the tour was a 
visit to a bog that hosts several acres of carnivorous 
pitcher plants (sarracenia flava). Sarracenia’s 
appetite is limited: at the conclusion of the tour, all 


in attendance were accounted for.’ 

Now that Time Inc. has. been clearly 
identified as the largest single landholder. in the 
Thicket area, there has arisen a newsstand boycott 
of Time Inc. publications in Texas. Many stands 
refuse to stock Time Inc, magazines until the “rip- 
off” of the Big Thicket ceases. That may be a long 
newsstand drought: Time Inc. board chairman 
Andrew Heiskell has been quoted as saying 
Eastex’s profitable operations will be expanded 


and he also said Time Inc. was sort of in favor of a 
Thicket.park. The-Houston Pest quoted ‘him as 
saying, ““We realize there is something to it. We 
have come out in favor of one of the proposals, but 
I don’t recall which one.”” Temple Industries and 
Eastex Inc. have always been regatded in Texas as 
profits-first operations and conservation-be- 
damned-unless-it’s-good-PR, and it’s doubtful 
they'll change their ways now th-t they’re Time 
Inc.’s financial foundation. 





“Hello, sweetheart, — 


get me rewrite! 


499 


For decades, journalism has been mired in the old ‘Front Page’ 


cliches. Rewrite, scoops, banner headlines, racing deadlines. 
And while that may mean romance, it means decades 
of slipshod, uncritical reporting, too. Of trading incisive 
coverage for sensational detail, responsibility for circula- 
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tion, toughmindedness for advertising lineage. 
And a lot of that old newsprint mentality has 
rubbed off on television, radio and magazines. 
But now there’s someone looking at— 
and throwing the book at—anyone and 
everyone who’s still stuck back on the 
| -Front apt gram the new monthly 
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What's So Great 
About Gatsby? 


BY RICHARD SCHICKEL 


I can’t tell you what high hopes I have for The 
Great Gatsby. I don’t much care if the movie is 
good or not; I merely hope that its producers are 
right—that a film so heavily promoted and thus so 
eagerly anticipated can’t fail to attract a huge, 
audience, no matter what the critics say, no matter 
whether the early word-of-mouth runs for or against 
it. 

This is not my typical response to such 
enterprises. Normally when a movie is hyped as 
hard as this one has been, when the merchandisers 
are falling all over themselves trying to tie in with 
it, when the fashion industry is staking the success 
of its new season on a “look” which encourages the 
easily impressionable to play dress-up in the 
manner of the picture’s stars, my pleasure is to 
imagine the whole greedy, tasteless bunch looking 
like fools as bundles of their smart money are 
washed down the drain on a tide of public in- 
difference. 

This time, however, I am inclined to wish 
them well. For the release of Gatsby not only 
necessarily climaxes the “totally choreographed” 
promotional campaign that has been such a 
tedious feature of life in medialand this past year, 
but if it is successful it could bring us surcease from 
the middlebrow and literary communities’ ob- 
session with the life and works of F. Scott Fit- 
zgerald, which has been for members of my 
generation one of the /eitmotifs of adulthood— 
rather like the political career of Richard M. 
Nixon, which (come to think of it) began about the 
same time as the Fitzgerald revival. What one 
hopes of the Gatsby movie, indeed, is in a small 
way what one hopes of Watergate in a large way—a 
final purging of long-accumulating emotions to be 
followed at last by a period of decent silence before 
the inevitable re-evaluation begins. 

Of course, one exaggerates slightly. F. Scott 
Fitzgerald is, after all, a writer of some minor 
grace, and he was certainly never a menace to the 
republic. Still, enough is enough. We have read 
and thought entirely too much about him; posterity 
has repaid at usurous rates the debt owed him by 
his contemporaries at the time of his premature 
death. It is time to find another literary hero—if 
only to refresh the declining years of those who 
have journeyed all the way from youth to early 
middle age with him never far from our thoughts. 

I can’t remember precisely when I first 
heard of Fitzgerald, but I do recall when I first paid 
attention to him. It was in 1950, when I was a 
senior in high school, that one of the old live drama 
television shows—the Kraft Playhouse, I think it 
was—presented a dramatization of The Last 
Tycoon—with John Baragray, if I remember 





Richard Schickel is a movie critic 
whose most recent book is 

His Picture in the Paper: A Speculation 
on Celebrity in America based on 

the Life of Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. 
(Charterhouse). 


correctly, in the part of doomed, dynamic Monroe 
Stahr. It caught my imagination, somehow, 
perhaps because, like Fitzgerald, I romanticized 
movie people. I didn’t realize, as I now do, that it 
requires a much higher act of the imagination to 
romanticize a film producer after you’ve known a 
few than it does when you are in a state of in- 
nocence. Anyway, I went to the library the next day 
and borrowed The Last Tycoon, was disappointed 
to find it incomplete, then delighted to find ap- 
pended Fitzgerald’s notes on the unfinished 
portion of the manuscript. So that’s how they did 
it, eh. 


; read Gatsby for the first time the following 
summer and, by the end of college, I had read all 
Fitzgerald’s novels and a good sampling of his 
short stories. In one course on the classical 
background of English literature I even did a paper 
about the influence of the “Trimalchio’s Banquet” 
section of the Satyricon on The Great Gatsby (it 
was slight but obvious). Meantime, the myth- 
making had begun. The Far Side of Paradise, 
Arthur Mizener’s slick but moving biography, 
appeared in 1951 and not iong thereafter Budd 
Schulberg’s novel, The Disenchanted (later made 
into a play) appeared—a rather dirty bit of 
business, based on an unpleasant week he had 
spent with Fitzgerald at the Dartmouth Winter 
Carnival gathering material for what would have 
been an awful movie. Then there was Sheilah 
Graham’s memoir of the last years in Hollywood, 
Beloved Infidel (1958), done in collaboration with 
the ubiquitous Gerold Frank. This was followed by 
a rather better biography by Andrew Turnbull 
(1962) who, as a boy, had known Fitzgerald and 
who wrote in the same rueful tone that Fitzgerald 
often achieved at his best. 


And then, of course, there was the bad 
movie based on Miss Graham’s book (with 
Gregory Peck, God help us, as Fitzgerald) and an 
even worse movie based on Tender is the Night with 
Jennifer Jones, God help us, as Zelda cum Sara 
Murphy. And then, of course, there was the 
biography of Zelda by Nancy Milford four years 
ago; and Living Well is the Best Revenge, Calvin 
Tomkins’ little sketch of Fitzgerald’s friends, the 
Murphys; and Crazy. Sundays, Aaron Latham’s 
definitive study of Fitzgerald as one of the world’s 
least definitive screenwriters. And, of course, there 
were, throughout this period, collections of letters 
and volumes of previously uncollected writings. If 
they had had cottage industries like this one, the 
Fitzgeralds and the McQuillans (Fitzgerald’s 
maternal line) would never have had to leave 
Ireland. 

My point is quite simple: about no 
twentieth century American writer has there been 
this kind of scholarly, journalistic and media 
outpouring. There is nothing comparable in the 
libraries about Dreiser or Dos Passos or Wolfe or 
Willa Cather, to name, almost at random, four 
figures whose body of work was infinitely richer, 
more varied and more ambitious. There is nothing 
comparable about Faulkner, about whose ranking 
above Fitzgerald there can be no doubt (and whose 
screen credits, incidentally, were both better and 
achieved without the least hint of self-destruction). 
Even about Hemingway, the only contemporary 
figure whose status as a legend compares to Fitz- 


gerald, there has been nothing like this constantly 


rising stream of research, memorialization and, at 
the more vulgar levels, pop romance. 

There are reasons, of course, why the others 
have not been imposed so heavily on our con- 
sciousness. Most of them found the burdens of 
craft too heavy to leave much energy left over for 
glamorous living, which meant that there was no 
great fall from the social heights to accompany 
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"We cling to Fitzgerald 
because he wrote 
i-Can-Read classics, 


soft, fake tragedies 
that have a continuing 
appeal for a soft, easily 
faked age that likes 
to moon about 
its sell-outs.’ 


such falls from literary grace as they suffered. 
Some devoted their odd moments to gloomy 
political work which makes heavy weather for the 
folks who like their literary biographies to read as 
much as possible like romantic fiction. Still others 
remained resolute regionalists, not making the 
dangerous passage from provincialism eastward to 
the gentlemen’s colleges and to post-graduate 
careers which allowed them to touch down during 
the vintage, false nostalgia years at the Hamptons, 
Paris, the South of France. Why, Fitzgerald even 
managed to pass through New York during the last 
years it was civilized and to hit Hollywood when it 
was—unsuspected and unsuspectingly, of course— 
at the height of its attractiveness. 

Leaving that aside, however, what was there 
about Fitzgerald that has proved so resolutely 
attractive for almost a quarter of a century now? In 
one sense, he has been ill-served by his many 
biographical investigators. If no one had followed 
on Mizener’s trail he might have remained an 
attractive victim, a sort of exemplary American 
tragic figure forced by his own weakish nature, his 
romantic attraction to the wrong woman, the 
wrong sort of people, to either sell out or (as I think 
more likely) never fully develop his gifts. But the 
more the trail has been combed, the less pleasant he 
appears. In the Tomkins book, the Murphys come 
to seem the most put-upon house-party hosts in 
literary history. Fitzgerald was forever wrecking 
their weekends with ill-timed pranks or, more 
often, a sullen, self-pitying, thoroughly spoiled 
manner that renders his portrayal of the superficial 
aspects of their lifestyle in Tender is the Night more 
understandable—he apparently always resented 
them in some inexplicable way—but no more 
admirable. 

The same spoiled-child ugliness of spirit is 
to be found, indeed, at every way-station of his life. 
He and Zelda collecting all the ladies’ handbags at 
a Hollywood party and making a pot a feu of them; 
the writer smugly drawing up a reading list for 
Graham’s adult education program, making that 
good soul intellectually respectable enough for a 
distinguished talent to sponge off of, emotionally 
and financially, without loss of caste; the formerly 
famous author huffily leaving his agent when that 
hard-pressed servitor will no longer advance him 
money, after years of so doing, although there is no 
realistic hope of peddling his stories—these are 
among the typically unpretty stories that turn up 
again and again in the books about Fitzgerald. It 
makes one wonder admiringly about the patience 
of his friends, but it makes one wonder with a good 
deal less admiration about the intelligence of a 
reading public which insists on casting him as the 
central figure in a tragic tale about a crass society 
and its maltreatment of the sensitive artist. 

Well, of course, we forgive genius much. 
But that brings up the question of Fitzgerald’s 
genius. Aside from a dozen or so delicately 
wrought, indisputably distinguished short stories, 





what do we have? There is Gatsby, of course, but 
have you read it lately, that strange, stilted work? 
It is, as Frederick J. Hoffman said in what remains 
for me the best general study of The Twenties, “a 
sentimental novel, with several fatal lapses of taste 
and judgment.” As he says, Fitzgerald was always 
looking for a suitable modern hero—a young man, 
as it turned out, very like himself (as he saw 
himself), that is, a figure of “bright promise, trying 
to realize himself and defeated inevitably by the 
indifference, the selfishness, the corruptibility” of 
those around him, as well as by his own flaws in 
these realms. Which was fine, except that he could 
mever stay tough with these characters, he was 
always throwing some gauze over the lens, sof- 
tening the focus, romanticizing them as he would 
encourage others (and through them, his posterity) 
to romanticize him. And what is true of Gatsby is 
even more true of the now nearly unreadable earlier 
novels, the ill-made Tender is the Night and The 
Last Tycoon, the unfinished Hollywood novel, so 
much more effective, in terms of legend, precisely 
because it was unfinished. 

Here again, one cannot forbear to remark 
that in modeling his hero on Irving Thalberg, he 
had hold of the wrong end of the stick, just as he 
did when he made a hero out of a bootlegger in 
“the romanticism that went into that portrait had, 
in my mind, little to do with the obvious man who 
once offered me a job by telling me how lucky I 
would be to work for him”—and that seems to me 
to state the matter mildly. Thalberg-Stahr didn’t 
actually understand the first thing about the 
movies and neither did Fitzgerald. They thought 
they were a literary medium and appeared to 
believe that the medium existed as a means of 
tastefully embalming second-rate literature so the 
mass public could file respectfully past the casket 
and feel a cultural pang indistinguishable for them 
from true emotion. It’s no wonder that Fitzgerald 
felt queasy about this sort of work, no wonder that 
definition of the best they might hope for from the 
movies, were so concerned about selling out to 
them, but a trifle odd that a writer of his supposed 
quality—and not many of even his sensitivity 
actually worked regularly in films—could not see 
the greater possibilities here. Certainly Fitzgerald 
might have avoided casting Irving Thalberg as his 
hero and writing piffle about him: “He had flown 
up very high to see, on strong wings, when he was 
young. And while he was up there he had looked on 
all the kingdoms with the kind of eyes that can 
stare straight into the sun.” 

But enough. Or nearly so. We cling to 
Fitzgerald, I think, because he wrote I-Can-Read 
classics, soft, fake tragedies that have a continuing 
appeal for a soft, easily faked age, which likes to 
moon about its sell-outs and compromises in af- 
fluent ease, which is pleased to make a romantic 
identification with rueful bootleggers and gently 
fierce movie producers and a glamorously sclf- 
destructive writer—all of whom had the grace to 
inhabit a recent past just sufficiently distant in 
time to look both familiar and—as Fitzgerald 
imperfectly saw it—a little more attractive than our 
gray and anxious time. Had he been harder on 
himself and his moment, Fitzgerald would have 
been truer and greater. But then no one would be 
risking some six million dollars on a version of his 
most famous novel that, you can be sure, Irving 
Thalberg or Monroe Stahr would have been proud 
to have bear his name. Fitzgerald was his own 
greatest creation, and I think what we have been 
doing this past quarter century is writing in our 
heads the great American pop novel he never quite 
managed, using him as the protagonist in this 
group enterprise, which now it is time to abandon. 
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candidates. Call Roger Pritchard (415) 848-6767, or write 
2207 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94704. Apply before 
Apri 12. (32) 


JOB WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHER, seeking staff position. BA, Communica- 
tions, MFA, Photography. Newspaper and house organ 
experience. Box 90, [MORE] or phone (212) 857-4801. (32) 











BOSTON-BASED WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER, with foreign 
correspondent experience seeks newspaper job. Will relocate. 
R.P.W.Norton, 21 Wymouth Avenue, Boston, MA02132. (32) 





ENTHUSIASTIC HUSBAND/WIFE muckrakes metropolitan 
daily. Graduate work in library science/journalism. Research/ 


writing skills. What does the morning paper really say? 
Available now. (213) 820-3520. (32) 


THE ONLY TRADE PUBLICATION FOR CITIZENS—written to 
help citizens watchdog the cable TV industry. CABLE RE- 
PORT tefis you how government and corporate corruption and 
incompetence may guarantee high cabie television profits and 
a spy in every bedroom. Write to 192 N. Clark St, Room 
607C, Chicago, i. 60601. One year subscription $7.00 
(press and non-commercial rate). Two samples,$1.50. (34) 





BOOK/TAPE CATALOG—Sex education, ethics, knowledge 
. . SEEK, Box 183 University Station, Seattle, WA 96105. 
(32) 





EXPERIENCED and young newsman, now running own 
25,000 biweekly. Looking for opportunity to stat other 
alternative, but pro style, publications. PO Box 8, Windham, 
CT. (32) 








NEWS THE NETWORKS DON'T COVER, on WKCR FM (89.9), 
New York. Weeknights at 9 and 11:30 P.M. (212) 280-5011 
for program information. (34) 





COLUMNS OFFERED 





PHOTOGRAPHER—Washington, D.C. will accept assign- 
ments anywhere. I've worked for The Post, Time, Rolling Stone, 
The Washingtonian, etc. Terry Arthur, 616 D Street NE, 
Washington, DC 20002, or (202) 543-0030. (32) 





YOUNG M.A. (international Relations) seeks press or publish- 
ing position with international slant. Newspaper experience. 
Fluent German. Open to all offers. Reply Box 92, [MORE], 
or (617) 628-0552. (32) 





STRUGGLING PROFESSIONAL FEMALE WOODCARVER, 
original colorful style, as well as traditional carving, seeking 
commission work for magazine art layouts, article illustrations, 
title iflustrations. L. Nichols, R Rt. 2-124, Pittsfield, NH 03263. 








MULT-LINGUAL (French and Italian) researcher /correspon- 
dent, M.A. in international relations seeks position with literary 
or political organization. Fields of specialization: politics, 
history, economics, literature. Box 93, [MORE]. (32) 


NEED IMAGINATION? A colorful personality? A bit of punch in 
your lines? B.A. in Communication Arts. Reporting and writing 
experience. Albany area. Box 94, [MORE]. (32) 








YOUNG NY-BASED JOURNALIST ready for assignment 
anywhere. Experienced arts/sports writer, but GA OK. 
immediate relocation. Steve Sasanow, 80 Beekman Street, 
New York, NY 10038. (32) 


BOOKS & MAGS 


DISARMAMENT NEWSLETTER. introductory offer—% regular 
rates—6 months, $6. Disarmament News & Views, 211 East 
43rd St, New York, NY 10017. (32) 














CLASSIFIED ORDER FORM 


RETURN TO: a P.O. BOX 2971 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 


TRAVELING LIGHT, a column of travel tips and info which will 
esting for your readers, PO Box 976, Ansonia Station, New 
York, NY 10023. (41) 


LIVES & LOVES 


ATTRACTIVE INTELLIGENT SINGLE GIRL, 53”, 110 pounds, 
brown hair and eyes, college, interests—travel, reading, dining 
out, music, seeking sincere professional man financially 
secure, age 35-50. Write Box 3143, Beverly Hills, CAL 
90212. (32) 











DATES GALORE! Meet exciting singles—only $3. Write Box 
76, [MORE]. (32) 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the cultured, marriage-oriented 
acquainted. NATIONWIDE. Box AE, Swarthmore, PA 19081. 
(35) 


LONELY? ’ Unimarried? Seeking happiness? Write National, 
Box 54695:MR, St. Petersburg, FL 33739. (34) 


ANDSOON... 


RESEARCH SERVICE: Library, public documents, any field, 
mini-reports to book length. PO Box 5253, San Francisco, 
CA 94101. (32) 


WRITER, (female) seeks male collaborator on original screen- 


play. Write me about yourself, your ideas, etc. New York Area. 
Box 91, [MORE]. (32) 


FREE CARTOONS depict the Colonial town crier as TV news- 
2164 Broadmor, Tempe, AZ 85282. (35) 























STORIES ABOUT PUBLISHERS ripping off and fucking over 
writers and others they employ wanted by The Second Page, 
PO Box 14145, San Francisco, CA 94114. . (34) 
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What are 
you doing 
May 10-12? 


We hope, joining the others on this list at the third annual 


A. J. LIEBLING 
COUNTER-CONVENTION 


That wondrous weekend when panel discussions on 
topics as varied as national security and the press, the oil 
crisis, and the sensationalism of crime coverage are 
counterpointed with films, parties, workshops, andsome_ > 
surprises. 


Come and join us—the staff of MORE, the list at left, and 
a host of other major and minor media personalities—as we 
think out loud. About the women’s movement. The editorial 
page. The crisis in the White House. The fairness doctrine. 
The role of public relations. And almost every other topic of 
current concern that you could name. 

This year the convention is to be held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York. Registration is $15—which includes 
all the activities plus a subscription (your own or a gift) to 
MORE. Sorry, no renewals. 


To sign up, just fill in this form and return it with a check 
for $15 to: 
MORE 
P.O. Box 2971 
Grand Central Station 
New York, New York 10017 


De SG SE eG Re ee OS eh a ea A 
COUNTER-CONVENTION REGISTRATION FORM 


Please accept my registration for the third annual A.J. Liebling 
Counter-Convention. Enclosed is my check or money order for $15. 


Name 





Address 


City, State, Zip 


Name and address of person to receive subscription to MORE if 
different from above: 














Gift card should read: 


NOTE: The Hotel Roosevelt is offering special Liebling Ill nightly room 
rates. $26 for a single, $32 for a double. If you wish to reserve such a 
room, please indicate your preference and which nights you plan to stay 
(Friday, Saturday, and Sunday are available at this special rate). 
| would like to reserve a (single (idouble for the following night(s) 
OFriday ()Saturday (Sunday 








